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Chronicle 


Home News.—Two Supreme Court decisions of im- 
portance were announced on March 7. In one the Court 
declared unconstitutional a law passed in Texas in 1923 
according to which no Negro was eligible 
to participate in a Democratic party 
primary in that State. Justice Holmes 
declared this law to be a direct and obvious infringement 
of the Fourteenth Amendment, which gave to Negroes 
not only citizenship and the privileges of citizenship, but 
denied to any State the power of withholding from them 
the equal protection of the laws. Hence he said that it 
was not necessary even to consider the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment. The decision was interpreted as proving that the 
Federal Government has some power over State primary 
elections. The other important decision declared invalid 
Ohio laws under which judicial officers who preside in 
“liquor courts” could collect fees from defendants who 
are declared guilty by such judicial officers. Chief Jus- 
tice Taft, who read the decision, showed that the practice 
of inferior judicial officers receiving fees on condition 
that they convicted the defendants is a violation of the 
provision regarding due process of law. This decision 
ended a widespread abuse of judicial power not only in 
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Ohio but elsewhere. In such cases the judicial officers 
had “a direct personal pecuniary interest in convicting 
the defendant who came before him for trial.” 


On March 6, Secretary Mellon announced that the 
financing by the Department of the Treasury for the 
quarter beginning March 15 would comprise two issues 
of certificates of indebtedness, one of 
which would be about $300,000,000 at 
3% per cent maturing in one year from 
March 15, and the other for about $150,000,000 at 3% per 
cent maturing in six months from March 15. More- 
over, it is the Department’s intention to refund $450,- 
000,000 of the $660,000,000 due on notes which matured 
March 15. The next day there was announced a new 
offering of five-year Treasury notes with which Second 
Liberty Loan converted 414 per cent bonds will be ex- 
changeable. The new offering will carry 314 per cent in- 
terest and will be callable on and after three years, but 
the May 15 interest will be as an offset to the premiums 
which the Second Liberty bonds now carry in the market. 
The amount of the offering was not defined, but was 
said to depend on the holders of the Second Liberty bonds, 
outstanding issues of which total $3,100,000,000. 


Treasury 
Certificates 


Albania.—American observers recently returning to 
Vienna from Albania reported remarkable activity on the 
part of Italian enterprise in Albanian affairs. Ninety- 
two miles of roads were built in the last 
two years by Italian army engineers 
under the supervision of Italian officers 
from the credit Italy advanced recently to Albania. Splen- 
did steel and concrete bridges were constructed and topo- 
graphical surveys were undertaken of late by Italian en- 
gineers, as well as extensive improvements in the Albanian 
port of Durazzo. Complete reorganization of the Al- 
banian army, largely under Italian officers, was reported 
as progressing. 


Italian 
Engineering 
Developments 


Austria.—No little stir was created by a Govern- 
ment raid upon the huge Vienna arsenal, controlled by a 
private corporation, but under a Socialist commandant. 
It is situated in an overwhelmingly 
Socialist quarter of the city and clairns 
had long been tnade by the leaders of 
the Christian Social party that arms were concealed there 
by the Socialists. The raid took place at night, during 
an illness of the Socialist in command. Although the 
electric wires were immediately cut the police and soldiers 
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carried away from 1,500 to 2,000 rather ancient and rusty 
rifles, and, it was said, some machine guns. It was be- 
lieved that other weapons might still be concealed there. 
The Socialists threatened to call out their own Red Guard, 
but were pacified. Their leader Bauer aroused a storm 
in Parliament, but since he denied that the arms belonged 
to the Red Guard he was twitted with the question. 
‘Why then all this ado by the Socialist party?” Neither 
the Government nor tlie Socialists appeared to be par- 
ticularly anxious to give too much publicity to the event. 


Chile.—It was announced that the destination of the 
Communists who had been arrested in the Government’s 
move to rid the country of undesirable Reds was to be 
the island of Mas-a-Fuera of the Juan 
Fernandez group, about 500 miles off 
the west coast. The exiles, it was said, 
were to be allowed to take with them their families and be- 
gin, should they wish, a colony of their own. Indica- 
tions were that the Government was prepared to give 
them the assistance necessary to inaugurate the colony. 
domestic animals and seeds for 


Communists 
to Colonize 
Mas-a-Fuera 


This would include 


planting. 


China.—The military status quo was not materially 
changed but observers reported that the fall of the capi- 
tal was imminent. Indications were that in the event of 
an attack upon Shanghai only Chang Tso- 
lin, the Manchurian leader, would re- 
sist the Cantonese Nationalists. Even 
this was problematical for it was considered not unlikely 
that rather than engage in battle with them he would 
withdraw his forces to Mukden. The foresight of the 
Powers in increasing the protection of their nationals in 
Shanghai made it probable that should the Southerners 
capture the city the transfer of authority would be ef- 
fected without serious trouble. The Cantonese army con- 
tinued to make its way slowly northward and occupied 
Wuhu, sixty-five miles up the Yangtze from Nanking 
and about 200 miles west of Shanghai. <A dispatch by 
way of London stated that Chang Tsung Chang had 
seized a Soviet ship having aboard among others Mme. 
Borodin, wife of Jacob Borodin, notorious Moscow emis- 
sary and for several years adviser to the Canton Govern- 
ment, and that Marshall Chang Tso-lin had ordered the 
execution of all the prisoners except Borodin’s wife. Press 
notices spoke of a threatened rupture between Russia 
and China as a result of the affair. 


Military 
Moves 


France.—Nationalization of all needful industry in 
event of war was passed on March 7 in the Chamber of 
Deputies by a vote of 500 to 31 in a bill which was being 
discussed for the organization of the 
country in case of danger. Power was 
conferred on the Government to requisi- 
tion according to its needs. Compensation was fixed in 
the bill for the services of all French citizens individually 
and collectively, all livestock, raw and manufactured 
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materials, buildings, furniture, factories and inventions. 
An exact distinction was drawn between “combatants 
in defense of the country” and “non-combatants for 
the upkeep of the material and moral life of the country.” 


Germany.—Every now and then the question of the 
ex-Emperor’s return to Germany is again agitated in the 
German press or in German politics. Much is likely to 
be said upon this subject during the com- 
ing months since the law forbidding him 
to dwell in Germany expires in June, 
having been passed for five years only. The Conserva- 
tives, representing the die-hards among the Junkers, is- 
sued a manifesto for all reasonable people to stand by 
their “ Emperor King.” The extreme Royalists demand 
that the Nationalist Cabinet Ministers insist upon Govern- 
ment authorization for the ex-Emperor’s return. Not 
only the Nationalists but the People’s party as well main- 
tain that as a private German citizen the ex-Emperor 
should have the right to live in his own country. If the 
Center party can be won over to this view there appears 
no doubt that a law will pass the Reichstag leaving the 
decision of this question with the Government, which can 
then grant him domiciliary permission. 


Agitation 
for Kaiser’s 
Return 


Ireland.—Though Kevin O’Higgins, Minister for 
Justice, succeeded in forcing the Intoxicating Liquors 
Bill through the second reading in the Dail, he was obliged 
to make certain concessions in its enact- 
ments. As noted before in these col- 
umns, the Bill provided for the gradual 
lessening of superfluous licenses with compensation being 
made out of funds contributed by the Trade. It re- 
stricted the sale of liquor as to the times in which it 
might be sold and in regard to travelers on Sunday. A 
third important provision concerned the endorsement on 
licenses’ convictions for the breach of the law by the 
District Justices. These endorsements were effective for 
periods of five, seven and ten years according to the 
gravity of the offence, and three settled endorsements 
carried the forfeiture of the license. Modifications of 
this last point have been conceded by Mr. O’Higgins, and 
the matter of closing-hours has been left to the free vote of 
the Dail. But no concession has been made, nor can it be 
made without loss of prestige, in regard to the reduction 
of licenses and the compensation for them by the re- 
maining traders. The Trade has been most active in com- 
bating the Bill and has brought great pressure to bear on 
the Government and the Dail. The temperance advocates 
have not apparently shown any lively interest in the sup- 
port of the Bill. On the one hand they claim that the 
liquor problem is settling itself through a decrease in con- 
sumption, and on the other they are dissatisfied with the 
Bill because it does not go far enough in its restrictions 
of the sale of liquor. 


Changes in 
Liquor Bill 


Italy.—On the recommendation of Luigi Federzoni, 
Minister of Colonies, the Cabinet approved the “ organic 
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law for the administration of Cyrenaica and Tripoli,” 
whereby powers of partial autonomy 
granted to them in 1919 are revoked. 
Rights to universal suffrage, colonial par- 
liamentary systems and other forms of local governmental 
autonomy were completely abolished by this measure. 
The local populations are to have only a consultative voice 
in the government of the colony. “ The superior ex- 
igencies of the Fascist régime” were given by Signor 
Federzoni as the explanation of the measure. 


Colonial Auto- 
nomy Withdrawn 


Japan.—Nearly 3,000 lives were reported lost and 
about 50,000 people rendered homeless in a three minute 
earthquake which rocked central Japan on the night of 
March 7. The shock was reported as 
worse than that of 1925. The Tango 
district was hardest hit, many of the 
villages in that section being wholly destroyed. Fire fol- 
lowed in the wake of the quake to aggravate the dis- 
aster. Osaka and Kobe, the largest cities in the vicinity 
were on the fringe of the disaster area and suffered rela- 
tively little. The Government at once rushed aid to the 
stricken section but snow and inclement weather made 
relief work particularly difficult. 


Earthquake 


Jugoslavia.—The question of an economic federa- 
tion of Danube States was again being seriously con- 
sidered. Jugoslavia had previously turned from such a 
proposition, but Italy’s treaty with Al- 
bania completely changed the Govern- 
ment’s political horizon. Moreover it 
was felt that the high-tariff policy for the protection of 
home industries was a long and costly process. It is 
difficult to make of Jugoslavia an economically indepen- 
dent unit. M. Markovitch, apparently speaking for the 
dominant Radical party, stated his conviction that an eco- 
nomic rapprochement of Jugoslavia and Hungary was the 
first step to be taken towards the formation of the proposed 
union. In this he saw the only guarantee for the exis- 
tence of Austria, Hungary, Czecho Slovakia, Rumania, 
Bulgaria and his own country. The intention in forming 
the new federation would be not to interfere with the 
foreign policy of any of these States. If effective this 
movement would be in accord with the general trend away 
from the post-war economic nationalism which caused so 
much distress in Europe. 


Danubian 
Federation 


Latvia.—The country passed through a brief period 
of excitement when on January 21 Lieutenant Olin 
sounded the alarm in his barracks at Valmiera and with 

a handful of soldiers marched out to take 


No “Putsch” 4 c 
Court possession of the postoffice and _ tele- 
Declares phone building. He was arrested short- 


ly after and tried on the charge of attempting to over- 
throw the Latvian Constitution. A court martial ac- 
quitted him on the plea that he was mentally unbalanced 
and should be committed to a hospital. The Socialists 
and some of the Latvian Ministers took the matter more 
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seriously and declared that Olin’s action was meant as 
the opening of a Fascist putsch, such as, had been suc- 
cessfully executed in Lithuania last December. No shots 
were fired and no disturbance had taken place. 


Mexico.—Reports from Mexico City said that a 
movement was on foot to secure an expression of the 
voters in favor of Alvaro Obregon for President, and that 
this movement was bringing about a polit- 
ical crisis of far-reaching importance. 
The fact that Obregon tacitly permitted 
the movement by saying that he would not be a candidate 
unless there were a general movement in his favor was 
looked upon as expressing a willing attitude. Nothing 
showed what part Calles was taking towards the move- 
ment. It was evident, however, that unrest continued 
throughout Mexico, increased by the pressure exerted 
from Washington. Two symptoms of unrest were re- 
vealed in confidential dispatches reaching Washington 
from Mexico. First, the War Department began a rapid 
shifting about of military commanders from one post to 
another. Second, repressive measures taken by the Gov- 
ernment against the railroad strike proved effective, al- 
though sporadic strikes continued in small towns. The 
shifting of military commanders was regarded as an in- 
dication that the commanding officers were under sus- 
picion and that offers had been made to them to join the 
general insurgent movement. There were rumors in the 
capital that the anti-Calles groups were planning to unite 
under one of the military commanders together with a 
civil head which would involve a practical return to the 
Constitution of 1857, revised and amended. The report 
persisted that General Fernando Gonzales had gone to 
the United States to join in a coalition with several non- 
Revolutionist leaders. In the presidential situation, Calles, 
Obregon, Serrano, and Morones are the outstanding fig- 
ures. It was reported from Mexico that the army would 
be divided about half and half on the principle of re- 
election if either Calles or Obregon should be a candi- 
date. Serrano would be able to carry half of the army 
with him. The military groups are not favorable to 
Morones, whose strength is with the Labor and Agrarian 
groups and there have recently been clashes between the 
Agrarians and military units in the provinces. 


Continued 
Unrest 


Nicaragua.—More American marines landed at 
Managua. No important engagements between Diaz’ 
followers and the Liberals weré reported. It was ru- 
mored that President Diaz was preparing 


Drive 
Against Sacasa for a concentrated drive against Sacasa’s 
Pending forces. In an interview published in 


the New York Herald Tribune the President was reported 
as stating that the Government had named General Viquez, 
the hero of Chinandega, as head of the troops, numbering 
about 4,800, to march against Moncada, while General 
Reyes, commanding the forces of Matagaipa was being 
allotted 1,300 men to move simultaneously against Muy 
Muy. It was anticipated that Moncada’s forces would be 
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met in the vicinity of Mataguas. A message intercepted 
at Managua on March 8, from Rodolfo Espinoza, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of the Sacasa Government to 
the Masonic Lodge of Central America appealed to them 
for assistance for the Libera! cause and requested that 
the lodges send petitions to President Coolidge. It was 
reported from Washington the same day, when the testi- 
mony of State Department officials before the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Affairs last month was published, 
that the United States was not in accord with Diaz’ sug- 
gestion for a pact giving it a protectorate over Nicaragua. 


League of Nations.—The forty-fourth session of the 
League of Nations opened on March 7 under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Stresemann, the German Foreign Minister. 
Dr. Stresemann used the German lan- 
guage, his words being translated into 
English by his private interpreter, and 
then into French by the official interpreter of the League. 
On the question of the transport of war materials through 
the Port of Danzig the Council decided to ask the advice 
of their permanent Committee on Military Questions. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain suggested an International Health 
Committee of Women. M. Titulesco, the Rumanian 
member of the Council and Minister to Great Britain, 
defended the action of his own Government relative to 
the expropriated property dispute between Hungary and 
Rumania, against the British accusation of “ repudia- 
tion” of its representative who, in 1923 at Brussels, 
signed an agreement drawn up by the Chairman of the 
Council of the League. He read a list of names of land 
owners in Transylvania of nationality other than Ruman- 
ian whose lands had been appropriated under the Ruman- 
ian agrarian law. The Hungarian representative, M. 
Gajzago, in replying, transmitted the question of repudia- 
tion, and made a plea for exception in the case of Hun- 
garian optants. The council appointed a committee con- 
sisting of Sir Austen Chamberlain, Count Ishii and M. 
Villégas to present a report in June. 


Opening of 
The League 


On March 8, the Council of the League took up the 
important question of German minority schools in Polish 
Upper Silesia. The Polish Government, it was said, asked 
that the question be referred to the 
Hague, and in view of its highly tech- 
nical character this was thought quite 
probable. The Deutscher Volksbund, of Upper Silesia, 
raised the question, after Polish officials had examined 
all applications for entry to the minority schools and de- 
clared 7,114 entries invalid, on the basis that their German 
language claim was not warranted by the conditions of 
the parents. The German claims, which are largely sup- 
ported by the President of the Mixed Commission for the 
Government of Upper Silesia, maintain that the children 
had sufficient basis to be considered as of German tongue, 
and that the examination of all entries was not justified. 
The Polish case is based on the charge that the German 
minority in Polish Silesia are abusing their economic 
power to force employes to enter their children in the Ger- 
man schools, and these abuses justify their examination 
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of cases where the parents or guardians of the children 
fail to comply with the provision of the treaty. 


The Cabinet Council of the Italian Government ratified 
on March 8 the Treaty of Paris of October 28, 1920, 
between Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan, recog- 
nizing the union of Bessarabia to Ru- 
mania. The treaty was to have force 
only after the ratification by at least three 
of the signatory Powers. Britain ratified it in 1922 and 
France in 1924. lItaly’s decision, therefore, renders 
Bessarabia finally Rumanian, as opposed to Russian, ter- 
ritory. The Italian ratification of this treaty is regarded 
as a definite alignment of Italian policy in opposition to 
Russia in the Balkans, which is rendered all the more 
striking by the fact that Italy already enjoyed diplomatic 
relations with Russia at the time of her signing, whereas 
the other Powers, Great Britain and France, had not 
established such relations as yet when they ratified the 
treaty. It is regarded as a severe blow for Russian diplo- 
macy, which had always protested against the union of 
Bessarabia to Rumania, asking for the withdrawal of 
Rumanian troops and administration. Italian prestige 
in the Balkans was expected to increase materially as a 
result of the ratification, which however was only a natu- 
ral successor to the treaty of friendship concluded on Sep- 
tember 16, 1926, between Italy and Rumania. Seen from 
another angle, the step taken by Italy was looked on as 
a movement in collaboration with Great Britain, in view 
especially of present British distrust of Russia owing to 
developments in the Far East, though no official con- 
firmation was given of such a report. The Italian Gov- 
ernment gave as the reason for its delay in the confirma- 
tion of the treaty the hope that the Soviet Government 
might have been induced to give voluntary consent to the 
union of Bessarabia with Rumania. The decision of the 
Italian Government was communicated to the Rumanian 
and the Russian Governments. Speculations of course of 
every kind were rife as to the numberless possible conse- 
quences of this important move on the part of Mussolini, 
and as to the advantages which Italy was to derive from 
Rumania in return for her protective attitude. Chief 
among these consequences, of course, would naturally be 
the effect on Jugoslavia and the Little Entente, which 
consists of Rumania, Jugoslavia, and Czecho-Slovakia, 
the Entente being at present represented by Rumania on 
the Council of the League. 


Italy Signs 
Rumanian Treaty 





Next week, Hilaire Belloc will have in AMER- 
IcA one of his characteristic essays “On Logic,” 
and Edythe Helen Browne will mark another 
anniversary in “Beethoven: 1827-1927.” 

Publication of papers of special interest to edu- 
cators will begin shortly. Raymond J. Gray, of 
St. Louis University, presents the results of an 
investigation of the “Student Movement” in 
American colleges. Nicholas Moseley, provost 
of Albertus Magnus College, treats some very 
practical problems of finance and administration 
affecting the “small college.” 
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Crime, a Problem of Youth 

N March 6, Cardinal Hayes made public the report 

recently completed by Mr. Edwin J. Cooley, professor 
of sociology at Fordham University, and chief probation 
officer of the magistrates’ courts. lor some years before 
assuming his present position, Mr. Cooley was director 
of the Probation Bureau of the Catholic Charities of New 
York, a bureau which, according to the Crime Commission 
of the State of New York, “did the best probation work 
thus far found in the United States.” For two years, 
acting at the instance of Cardinal Hayes, and assisted by 
a trained corps of investigators, psychiatrists, physicians 
and penologists, Mr. Cooley devoted himself to the study 
of the criminals committed to the Bureau by the courts. 
His findings are now set forth in a volume of more than 
500 pages. 

Reserving this important study for a more extended 
examination, it will be enough to note here that Mr. Coo- 
ley finds crime essentially a problem of youth: 

The saddest and most alarming feature of the present crime 
situation is not the number of persons killed or injured, not the 
amount of property or money stolen—all of which is regrettable 
enough, but what is infinitely more serious, the fact that youth 
plays such an outstanding role in the gruesome drama. 


Of the offenders studied by Mr. Cooley and his staff, 
44 per cent were under 21, and nearly 63 per cent were 
under 25 years of age, while 68 per cent had either no 
contacts at all with religion or contacts that were purely 
nominal. 

These figures mean, as has been noted on former occa- 
sions in these columns when discussing juvenile delin- 
quency, that thousands of children are exposed to the 
effects of evil influences at the very time when they are 
least able to withstand them. This alarming truth con- 
stitutes a challenge to the earnest efforts of all, irrespec- 
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tive of religious belief, who view with dismay and appre- 
hension the rising tide of crime and immorality among 
boys and girls not yet out of their teens. To apply a 
remedy to an evil so difficult and complex is a task to 
daunt the bravest, yet it is a task that cannot be deferred. 

As Mr. Cooley well says, we shall make great strides 
in the suppression of crime when we have learned to look 
forward with the child, instead of backward with the 
criminal. It is infinitely more profitable to prevent dis- 
ease than to attempt to cure it. In caring for the child, 
who within a few brief years will with his fellows be the 
ruling generation, we must invoke the aid of every agency 
in the community. From no one source can what we need 
be marshalled. All must contribute, each in its degree. But 
the most powerful of all factors is the school which in- 
cludes a training in religion and morality. 

It is to be hoped that all Catholics will evince an active 
interest in the various associations which have been 
founded within recent years to help boys and girls to 
avoid the perils which press them so closely in these days 
of weakened faith and dying morality. But we know of 
no better way in which they can work for the welfare 
of their country and of the Church than by patronizing 
and supporting Catholic education. The importance of the 
early years cannot be overestimated. If the law of the 
Church which imposes upon parents the duty of turning 
the minds of their children from the dawning of con- 
sciousness to their duties to Almighty God be observed, 
and if year by year the proportion of Catholic children in 
Catholic schools increases, then may we face the coming 
years with well-founded confidence. 


“Theta Pi Alpha” 

N New York there is an association of devoted Cath- 

olic women, teachers in the public schools of the city, 
that finds its counterpart, God be praised, in many 
American communities. In the metropolis, it is known 
as “Theta Pi Alpha,” the initials of its motto which 
translated from the Greek, reads “Workers for God and 
Country.” Fitly was this motto chosen and nobly is it 
justified. For these women are engaged in the Christ- 
like work of training little children in the public schools 
to know and to love God. 

On March 6, under the presidency of His Eminence, 
Cardinal Hayes, the association held a remarkable meet- 
ing. More than 1,200 Catholic teachers came to discuss 
the grave difficulties which confront our children in the 
city, and with them were the chief city magistrate, Judge 
McAdoo, and representatives from Protestant and Jewish 
teaching associations. There was substantial agreement 
among these influential groups on the conclusion set forth 
by Judge McAdoo. “The most serious need of the day 
is religious training for the young. Without religion 
you cannot have peace and good order in the community. 
But a very large proportion of our boys and girls are 
not obtaining this training, and the results are seen in 
the fact that most of our criminals are between sixteen 
and twenty-six years of age.” 

Possibly the most encouraging fact noted at this gath- 
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ering was the open acknowledgment by so many men 
and women, leaders in the civic and educational world, 
that the future of religion and of the State depends, 
humanly speaking, upon our ability to give the child an 
education in religion and morality. Closely connected 
with this realization was the recognition of the fact, so 
obvious as to be beyond all controversy, that for a ma- 
jority of our boys and girls this training is made almost 
impossible by the system of education prescribed for the 
public schools. 

What can be done to supply the training which the 
secular school fails to give? 

At present, the work must fall wholly on the shoulders 
of private workers. They can hope for no assistance 
from the State. The old American system which, as 
the Farewell Address and the Ordinance for the North- 
west Territory bear witness, considered religion a normal 
part of the school program and the school itself an 
agency to promote religion, has been replaced by a sys- 
tem founded on an alien philosophy and a naturalism 
which excludes God from the life of the child. The 
best, then, that these private teachers can expect from 
the State is a benevolent tolerance. 

But with this secured, they can do marvels for God 
and country. It is true that the addition of religion 
to the studies offered by the secular school does not 
create a condition that is ideal. But in New York and 
in every large city in this country, we deal with condi- 
tions so deplorable that we must make use of any and 
all lawful means to save the child from immorality and 
unbelief. Of this sad truth our Catholic teachers in the 
public schools are keenly aware. They have responded 
with the zeal of apostles. They have taught hundreds 
of thousands of neglected little children for whom Our 
Blessed Saviour died, to pray, to approach the Sacra- 
ments, to establish connections, in many instances last- 
ing, with centers of Catholic belief and worship. 

All this have they done, and in our judgment, they 
with their Protestant and Jewish associates are doing 
more. They are exercising an influence upon the Amer- 
ican public which is preparing the way for a revival 
of the schools abandoned nearly eighty years ago. If 
religion taught once or twice weekly by volunteers to 
children who are willing to remain after the regular 
classes have been dismissed, can be made so powerful 
an agency for the welfare of the State, what benign 
effects will not this teaching produce when it is made 
available for every child in the public as well as in the 
private schools? 

We have our choice. Education without religion and 
a generation whose resistance to evil has been broken 
down, form one alternative. The other is religious 
education and a generation supplied with the most pow- 
erful motives to avoid what is evil and to embrace what 
is good. And the State can establish a school system 
which will enable parents to secure a training in religion 
and morality for their children without encroaching upon 
the constitutional rights of any citizen. It is not a 
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question of forcing religion upon any one, but of re- 
moving the penalties which now operate against those 
who seek it. 


Reed versus Reed 


HE lower House ended its sessions to the music 

of the Navy Band. The Senate concluded with a 
loud blare of censure from the Vice President. On 
the whole we are not greatly exercised (nor, we suspect, 
is the country) over the outcome of the famous battle be- 
tween Senator Reed, of Missouri, and his cousin-once- 
removed, Senator Reed, of Pennsylvania. Possibly the 
legislative hopper was fearfully jammed with good bills 
which stuck fast and could neither be pushed through nor 
pulled out; but as Senator Walsh, of Massachusetts, 
remarked—in quite another connection, it must be ad- 
mitted—it was the principle that counted. And both 
the vociferous Senators were ready to talk themselves 
to death in defense of principle. 

However, the late, and in some quarters unlamented, 
Congress did some work. It passed a farm bill which it 
knew would be vetoed, and the President did not allow 
it to languish in disappointment. It received House re- 
ports to the number of 2,319, and 1,717 Senate reports, 
along with 100 messages from the President and 1,055 
reports from heads of bureaus and departments. 

The chief merit of the late Congress is found in 
what it did not do. Having a giant’s strength it refused 
to act like a giant. It declined to report the Curtis- 
Reed Federal Education Bill, and failed to act on the 
Phipps Bill. It also cast an evil eye on Senator Borah’s 
scheme to set up a super-Secretariate of State. Of the 
18,312 bills offered in the House, and the 6,147 in the 
Senate, only 998 passed over to the White House to be 
signed by the President. 

Comparative figures are not at hand, but a Congress 
that enacts only 998 laws shows an admirable spirit 
of restraint. Many State legislatures do much better. 
When we reflect on our 998 new statutes, the wisdom 
of permitting the Senate to talk a bill to death without 
even the formality of a vote, becomes apparent. Far 
from destroying this power of the Senate we should 
prefer to see it extended to the House and to our State 
legislatures, with the proviso that cloture may always 
be invoked by a simple majority when there is question 
of repealing an act. We do not need more laws, but 
fewer and better laws. 


The Lawyer and His Ethics 


OR some months the brethren of the bench and bar 

in the city of New York have been preparing to clean 
house. Every layman will be glad to hear that the re- 
form which he has been demanding is now in sight. At 
the same time, while applauding the good intentions of 
the various bar associations, he allows himself to doubt 
the efficacy of the means which they propose to employ. 
If the leaders of the profession confine their attention 
to the intellectual qualifications of aspirants, no lasting 
reform will be effected. The theory that a young man 
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who has spent four years at an approved college is an 
individual whose ethical standards will do credit to the 
profession cannot be seriously maintained. 

For this aspiring bachelor may be the product of an 
institution which teaches that morality is simply a matter 
of readjustment to environment, with the individual as 
the final judge of what readjustment is proper. Ii he 
holds his degree from a secular university, it is more than 
probable that he has been taught to reject the doctrine of 
natural rights, which lies at the basis of our political in- 
stitutions, as a phase of medieval metaphysics which need 
not be taken seriously. As for the Ten Commandments, 
they are simply a code formulated for and by a semi- 
civilized tribe, and are of no binding force whatever, 
save as the violation of some precept which they embody 
may be punished by the State. 

From the purely intellectual standpoint, something may 
be said for the contention that every applicant for ad- 
mission to the law school should present the bachelor’s 
degree. But whether or not the degree means a young 
man whose ethical standards are high, depends entirely 
upon the institution from which it was obtained. He may 
have risen superior to the school’s evil influence; but if 
the bar associations take this for granted, they are basing 
reformation on something that may not exist. 

While the bar association should insist upon high ethical 
and intellectual qualifications from all aspirants, it appears 
to the layman that it could work more directly toward 
the much-needed reforms by mercilessly disbarring the 
unethical members of the profession. The law-student 
will be quick to see the discrepancy between the lofty 
principles which the association preaches to him, and the 
wholly unprincipled conduct which it does not even re- 
buke in the practising lawyer. The toleration of evil can 
undo the effect of a thousand moral lectures. We hope 
that the efforts to raise the ethical and moral standards 
of the profession will be successful, but adherence to the 
theory that the chief means of reform is to be sought in 
a college training forbids us to be optimistic. 


The Downtrodden College Student 


RINCETON is only one of a dozen American uni- 
versities in which the student is beginning to look 
upon himself as a downtrodden worm. He thinks it is 
time to turn and present a Declaration of Independence. 
In some institutions he has been forbidden to own an 
automobile. The faculty seems to think that this vehicle 
takes the thoughts of the student, and often the student 
himself, too far away from the campus and from acad- 
emic interests. In other institutions, he is required to 
keep regular hours, and to visit his classes occasionally. 
In a few old-fashioned colleges, the issue has been put 
squarely up to the student. He must study, or get out. 
Probably this last report is exaggerated. However it 
can be taken as an indication of the crude extremes to 
which some mid-Victorian officials propose to go. Thus 
some months ago the Dean of Michigan timidly asserted 
that a boy at college should really devote some of his 
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time to his studies. This man is evidently more familiar 
with pterodactyls and similar antiquities than with the 
young people who somehow manage to get into college, 
and, what is more marvelous, manage to stay there. 

It must be admitted that those ancient persons who at- 
tained their majority in the middle nineties are wholly 
incapable of sympathizing with the aspirations of modern 
youth. They grew up in the days when a man who rode 
a hundred miles on a bicycle woke up to find himself 
famous. Naturally they cannot be expected to under- 
stand why a boy at college should be encouraged to survey 
with one glance the entire field of human knowledge, and 
then decide what sections he will not plow. Still less 
can they understand why he should be permitted to work 
out his individuality on lines generally associated with the 
career of a middle-aged wastrel. On the other side of the 
question, we have the flaming youth who utterly fails to 
understand why he should not. Conflict is inevitable. 

Should the students persist in their revolt, it will hardly 
be possible to defeat them. Their contention, as we under- 
stand it, is that faculty-decisions should be submitted to 
their revision so that in reality they and not the college 
officials shall constitute the supreme power. They base 
this contention on what to them is an obvious truth, name- 
ly, that they are better fitted than faculties and trustees 
to rule a college. In some instances this may be an ob- 
vious truth, but not in all. The rebels are correct in 
asserting that our colleges must be ruled sanely; but we 
are not ready to admit the average college student-body is 
capable of replacing the trustees and the faculty. 


Catholic Ignorance of Catholics 


TYPED communication from a loving friend in 

Pittsburgh begins “ Neighter a Preist Or you in 
the Office char know much about Catholics in this 
cuntry.’” Our friend spells like Artemus Ward, but lacks 
his wit. 

However, we admit the indictment. Had not our cor- 
respondent neglected to sign his name—possibly he did 
not know how to spell it—we should have written him 
our thanks. It is only too true that priests and editors 
do not know much about their fellow-Catholics. One rea- 
son is that the Catholics who work miracles in founding 
and supporting schools, hospitals and refuges, are singu- 
larly averse to the limelight. As they base this aversion 
on the ground that it is enough that the work be done, 
we can find no fault with them, much as we regret the 
ignorance in which they leave us. 

Another reason can be traced to the fact that some of 
us who are neither Saints nor workers of miracles, are 
most exasperatingly careless in replying to questions put 
by those who have a right to interrogate us. The forms 
for the Religious Census of 1926 were distributed some 
months ago. It is the wish of our Prelates that these 
forms be filled in accurately and returned promptly. If 
this wish be fulfilled, we may be able to throw off some 
degree of the ignorance so touchingly regretted by our 
friend from Pittsburgh. 
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“Whose Service Is Perfect Freedom” 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


(Copyright, 1927) 


ERHAPS when I began these articles I ought to 
P have made a distinction between what they don’t 
know and what they don’t understand. 

There are some things, including things I have dealt 
with here, which may literally be described as unknown. 
Thus they do not know the things of which they talk 
most; such as the actual facts of the Marlborough affair. 
They do not know of the very existence of many doctrines 
as well as of many facts. Of the distinction touching 
predestination they have never even heard. Of the theory 
of invincible ignorance they remain—in invincible ignor- 
ance. 

But there are other things of which it is not quite fair 
to say that they are ignorant, as a man is ignorant of a 
mere fact. They are things which may even be stated 
as facts and still require to be explained as facts. They 
are things which sometimes require to be described, 
even at some length, before an intelligent stranger can 
be expected to understand them. And among these things 
that they do not understand, and can sometimes hardly 
be expected to understand, is all that is involved in the 
supposed restriction of our minds or submission of our 
reason; all that is involved, in short, when they say we 
are bound and we say we are free. 

First of all, let us be frank about our discipline; all the 
more because most of the opposing forces are very secre- 
tive and sanctimonious about theirs. 

It is perfectly true that, in certain relations and for 
certain purposes, we accept authority and regard ourselves 
as an army. We happen to be the one and only army that 
has successfully fought its way through time for two 
thousand years, and fought battle after battle and won 
victory after victory, by keeping this formation and re- 
fusing to break rank or mutiny in the middle of a battle. 
We are not going to break rank now; and the sooner 
our opponents understand that the better. 

But in the course of that long experience, we have 
noted this interesting fact: that every one of the forces 
moving against us does in fact attempt to impose the same 
sort of discipline, only that it is less honest and very much 
less lasting. Insofar as we have this element of disci- 
pline, we say that we have it. We admit it and talk 
about it openly, just as soldiers do. 

During the campaign the captain obeys the colonel. But 
the captain does not merely pretend to agree with the 


colonel. He does not ask us to believe that his own en- 


tirely independent judgment, pursued by itself, has by a 
remarkable coincidence come to exactly the same opinion 
as the colonel. And that is what the politician does pre- 
tend when he is obliged to agree with another politician 


to support something called “ Cabinet Solidarity.” That 
is what the cultured leader-writer does pretend, when he 
knows perfectly well he would lose his job if he did not 
agree with some old soap-boiler who owns the newspaper. 
These men dare not avow their discipline, like soldiers. 
They are only forced to go on submitting to their masters, 
like slaves. 

We therefore note that authority, or an attempt at 
authority, exists in all corporate and social actions of 
mankind. But with us the authority is only authority; 
with them it is also servility and flattery and hypocrisy 
and a hateful fear. 

Insofar, then, as we admit that there is such an element 
in our system, we are all the healthier because we do admit 
it. Insofar as there is obedience, we are all the freer for 
avowing obedience. But, having begun with this admis- 
sion, we can cheerfully and confidently go on to say that 
our critics are hopelessly wrong in supposing that there 
is so much of this element, and hopelessly wrong about 
what it feels like even when it is occasionally felt. And 
they are wholly wrong about it, because of a certain cen- 
tral fact of which many of them have never even been 
told; but which many of them could hardly picture or 
conceive even if they had been told. 

That fact is the ease and equilibrium of the Faith. It 
is unfortunate that the old Greek theory of sanity has 
been translated into modern English by a very unlucky 
phrase. It is called “the golden mean,” and it always 
sounds a little mean; to young and generous people it 
sounds much more mean than golden. But what the 
Greeks talked about as “the center” means the center 
of gravity; it does not mean the middle of the road. It 
means, what is obviously common-sense, that everything 
has a point of equilibrium, on which it balances naturally 
and is stable. 

It is only a middle course in the sense that, if you are 
knocked off it, you may fall either to the left or to the 
right. But it does not mean that you have to walk down 
the middle of the road as if you were on a tight-rope. 
A person walking naturally down the middle of the road 
need not even know that he is keeping his balance. But 
he is keeping his balance; and he will jolly well know 
when he loses it. 

Now, the ordinary outsider says in effect to the 
Catholic: “In order to walk straight, as you go down the 
road, you are careful not to lean an inch too far forward, 
an inch too far back. You make a mathematical calcula- 
tion of the angles permitted to you; you discover from 
the diagram in your book of instructions that you are not 
allowed to hold yourself at an angle of more than so many 
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degrees; you_are always thinking of the horrors of fall- 
ing into the hedge on one side or the ditch on the other, 
so you are full of a double fear all the time. You must 
not put your foot too far forward, because you are told 
to toe the line. You must not throw your head too far 
backwards, because you must bow your neck to the yoke 
of authority. Your whole movement is mapped out for 
you in a plan in a text-book of anatomy or mechanics.” 

To which, of course, the Catholic answers placidly: 
“T do nothing of the kind. When I am put on my feet 
I can remain on my feet. And I have been put on my 
feet, though you and everybody else seem to be stagger- 
ing about rather badly.” 

That is the secret they can hardly, perhaps, be expected 
to know. It is the secret of the sensation of being securely 
balanced and in reasonable control of one’s own balance. 
A man walking along does not want to fall down; and he 
knows that a number of abstract angles suggested to him 
simply mean falling down. A Catholic does not want to 
plunge into a dismal interminable logomachy about deter- 
minism, any more than a man walking down a lane wants 
to plunge into a ditch. A,Catholic does not want to poke 
his nose into prophecies of predestination or the inevit- 
able future, any more than a man, however fast he is 
walking, wants to fall forward on his nose. He is not 
forbidden to talk about predestination or prophecy, ex- 
cept in the sense that he forbids himself to be an entirely 
irresponsible bore. By not indulging in various antics and 
not falling about at various angles, by not perpetually 
prostrating himself in the dust or in the ditch, he retains 
the one sort of liberty he really wants—the liberty to walk 
down the lane; the liberty to walk where he likes. 

When a man’s dislocated bone is put back into the 
socket, his whole body tells him that it is back in the right 
place. But suppose vast numbers of people were born with 
dislocated joints, and had never known that there was 
any right place. It would be very difficult to prove to 
them that there really was one, and that they would know 
it when they found it. It would be still harder to ex- 
plain to them the essential fact: that when they had found 
it they would no longer so much enjoy the liberty to look 
for a joint, but the liberty to use a limb. 

This is a matter which I think we may well mark as 
specially necessary to explain to our friend the enemy. 
It is none the less necessary to explain because it is 
rather difficult to explain. It is the simplest of all things 
considered as an experience; but it is one of the most 
complex of things considered as an explanation. For 
when we come to analyze this sort of sanity, it often ex- 
hibits a sort of subtlety. If anyone will look at a light 
or well-poised statue, at the Dancing Fawn or the Flying 
Mercury, he will see that there is always a center of grav- 
ity as stable as that of a pyramid or an Attic temple. 
But the center of gravity is not always where you ex- 
pect to find it—in the most obvious place—and you may 
sometimes be tempted to say, as the Frenchman said about 
Browning: Son centre ce n’est pas au milieu. 

None of the ordinary generalizations can give this inner 
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poise and security; not optimism or pessimism or uni- 
versalism or pantheism or progressive evolution. Every 
one of these is maintained with a sort of strain or effort, 
against a protest in the very presence of certain other 
things. It needs a particular view of evil, a particular 
type of good, a particular relation between happiness and 
freedom and authority, before any man has this simple 
sense of being right. The more he feels it the less con- 
straint he feels. If he could feel it perfectly, I suppose, he 
would feel no constraint at all. Dilige Deum et fac quod 
vis. 


Licensing the Drama in England 
ANDRUE BERDING 


| ne has long had a system of preliminary 
play censorship which has produced fairly satisfac- 
tory results. In view of the fact that we in the United 
States are now facing such a censorship, and that Catho- 
lics should be informed of a development which is cer- 
tain to affect them, I procured an interview with Mr. 
Austin Hertslet, assistant to the Lord Chamberlain, the 
Earl of Cromer, whose office, in St. James Palace, Lon- 
don, approves or disapproves of the production of plays 
and musical comedies. 

It might be well to say at the outset that to an Amer- 
ican who has seen every variety of play and musical 
show on every variety of New York stage, the stage of 
London seems much more innocuous. The audience is 
not bombarded with sex, as in so many New York plays. 
There are suggestive lines, it is true, and no one should 
conclude from this article that the London plays are of 
the same moral quality as the Ladies Altar Society fort- 
nightly dramas. But you are not forever assaulted with — 
sex and blasphemy, bedroom and brothel scenes, as in 
New York theaters. Lasciviousness does not flow in 
streams over the footlights until it rises to your chin and 
chokes you. 

England’s censorship consists in a scrutiny of the play 
before as well as after production. In the spacious Lon- 
don office of Lord Cromer, exactly like all British gov- 
ernmental offices in being splashed with vivid pictures 
of red regiments, I found three heaps of plays and mu- 
sical-comedy scripts in three large wire baskets. The 
first basket, Mr. Hertslet informed me, contained plays 
just submitted by the authors or producers. 

Play-scripts, as they come in to the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s office, accompanied by a reading fee running to about 
$10 for a three-act play, are checked and indexed by the 
office force under Mr. Hertslet. They are then sent to 
the Government reader, Mr. G. S. Street, a British essay- 
ist, who carefully reads them through. This is no mean 
“job” when one considers that fifteen full plays are sent 
to him a week. Having read through a play Mr. Street 
returns it with his typewritten report. This report con- 
tains a complete synopsis of the plot and notations call- 
ing the Lord Chamberlain’s attention to any questionable 
lines or sections of the play. Scripts on which Mr. 
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Street has reported are placed in the second basket in the 
enormous office. 

On the reader’s report the Earl of Cromer bases his 
opinion of the moral merit of the play. No attempt is 
made to judge it from a dramatic point of view, and the 
efforts of Galsworthy and Shaw stand on the same basis 
as the works of the newest of the newcomers. But other 
reasons than immorality may lead to the rejection of a 
play. The Lord Chamberlain may disapprove if the play 
tends to stir up sedition, class warfare or religious ani- 
mosity, or attacks or ridicules the Royal Family. More 
than nine-tenths of the plays rejected, however, are 
turned down on the ground of immorality. 

If the Lord Chamberlain approves, the play is placed 
in the third huge wire basket, and a license is issued to 
the theater manager to produce that particular play. The 
script is not returned, but filed for purposes of future 
“checking up.” It is therefore evident that before a 
theater manager may dare to produce a play he requires 
two licenses. In addition to the ordinary theater license 
such as every American theater must have, he is obliged 
to obtain a special play license from the Lord Cham- 
berlain. 

In the event a manager produces a play without a li- 
cense he stands a chance of having his theater license 
revoked. This, however, can only be done by a magis- 
trate after a regular prosecution by the Lord Chamber- 
lain. The manager, moreover, may be fined a maximum 
of $250. Such court actions are few indeed, for the 
Lord Chamberlain has been granted censorship juris- 
diction since the Theaters Act of 1843, and his power 
is unquestioned. 

Managers are well aware of the requirements of the 
censorship, and only a small percentage of the plays sub- 
mitted are of such a nature that they must be turned 
down. Figures given me by Mr. Hertslet show, never- 
theless that this percentage is growing rapidly, having 
jumped more than one hundred per cent in the last year 
alone. In 1924, 618 plays were sent to the Lord Cham- 
berlain, and nine were rejected, or a percentage of 1.4. 
In 1925, 740 plays were submitted, of which sixteen 
were refused, a percentage of 2.1, this being an increase 
of fifty per cent over 1924. In 1926, 768 plays were con- 
sidered and thirty-four rejected, a percentage of 4.4, 
this being a further increase of one hundred per cent and 
more over 1925. 

American plays, Mr. Hertslet admitted, must be 
watched with a great deal of care, and many must be 
rejected. Among American plays turned down by the 
Lord Chamberlain in the last year were “ Cradle Snatch- 
ers” and “ The Shanghai Gesture.” In fact, it may be 
safely stated that at least twenty-five per cent of the New 
York plays would be ruled off the boards by the Lord 
Chamberlain were he suddenly given jurisdiction over that 
metropolis, and another twenty-five to forty per cent 
would require changes and omissions before being per- 
mitted to continue. 

Changes made in the play after it has been licensed, 
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either during rehearsal or after the play has started on 
its run, must be approved by the Lord Chamberlain un- 
less they are inconsequential—the change of a word or 
the omission of a line to heighten emphasis, etc. The 
original script, on file in the Lord Chamberlain’s office, 
serves as a means of comparing the play as licensed with 
the play as produced. Mr. Hertslet told me that there 
is no official censorship committee employed by the Lord 
Chamberlain to visit the various theaters in order to de- 
tect changes in a play, but members of the office are 
constantly at the theaters and an objectionable change is 
soon noted and reported. 

In comparison with the total number of plays sub- 
mitted the number rejected is small, but this number 
refers only to those scripts which were so utterly inde- 
cent or otherwise objectionable that they could not be 
licensed under any circumstances. But the Lord Cham- 
berlain is at liberty to delete questionable dialogue and 
action from a script, and then to license the play after 
the objectionable parts have been removed. Though the 
number of rejections is small, it must be remembered 
that thirty-four plays such as the Earl of Cromer turned 
down last year would be more than sufficient to glut the 
New York market of stage lewdness and start all tongues 
wagging. 

Such play censorship in advance of production does 
away with several things. In the first place it eliminates 
the possibility that a play will receive priceless advertis- 
ing in the event it is stopped by the authorities after the 
second or third night. Many managers have made for- 
tunes from plays with the aid of such unpaid-for adver- 
tising. From the point of view of the manager, this 
existence of censorship eliminates the possibility of loss 
of thousands of dollars expended in rehearsal salaries, 
scenery and costumes, unless he can capitalize sufficiently 
on the notoriety received from an enforced closing. It 
gives a feeling of confidence, moreover, to the ordinary 
citizen, who sometimes hesitates to take his wife, mother, 
sweetheart or daughter to see a play because of the fear 
that it will turn out to be an exposition of lechery. 


THE MISSIONARY 


Now that I have decided I must go 

I find the dear familiar things 

I had not valued much 

Invested with a charm I did not know 

They had. My fingers, like the wings 

Of homing birds, hovering, touch 

My bed, my chair, my window-pane aglow 

From setting suns, each of which brings 

My going near. Such 

A new and strange delight I know 

In faces framed with radiance that clings 

To golden hair, in eyes of blue that touch 

All things with light, for I shall know, 

Brown faces only, eyes as dark as wings 

Of night, shadowy hair. Yet, since for such 

As these the Son of Man no home could know, 

My eyes and hands shall keep but memoried things 

To dull my hunger with a dream-made touch. 
Sister M. ELEeanore 
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The World Conference on Faith and Order 


III “The Way to Unity” 


Tuomas Moore, S.J. 


visualize Modernism and Traditionalism in their 

broader and more fundamental aspects and to point 
out their conflicting characteristics. The differences be- 
tween them lie at the center of disunion. They have 
pushed the petty “denominational” questions into the 
background. To unite these elements in substantial com- 
bination is the problem which will challenge the ingenuity 
of the religious leaders at Lausanne. How do they pro- 
pose to effect the change? 

Protestantism has faced the difficulty squarely and sev- 
eral solutions have been forthcoming. It seems from 
what has been printed thus far that most of these solutions 
have been abandoned for the process which Mr. Ralph 
Brown, corresponding secretary of the World Conference, 
has called “concerted evolution.” It is based on what 
they term “a constant development [Italics mine] of doc- 
trine since the beginning, a development sometimes tend- 
ing to obscure the deeper truth, but always in touch with 
the needs of the age and attempting to adjust itself to those 
needs.” (Dr. E. L. Parsons in the Christian Union Quar- 
terly, October, 1926.) 

This development of doctrine supposes a constant mani- 
festation of revelation from God, infusing itself now 
into one Church, now into another. Consequently, no one 
Church possesses the complete deposit of Revelation but 
only a part. Indeed the measure of God’s revelation is 
boundless, and who, it is asked, can say that any single 
‘Church encompasses it ? 

Therefore, as some conclude, each denomination is loyal 
to Christ and disloyal to Christ: Loyal, because each has 
held fast to the truths revealed to its members through 
the inner workings of the Holy Spirit; disloyal, because 
they have turned away from their fellow Christians and 
frustrated the prayer of Christ, “ That they all may be 
one, as Thou Father, art in me and I in Thee” (John 
xvii. 21). 

The “ first step towards unity,” therefore, must be to 
unders.and what others consider to be essential Revela- 
tion. In the words of the Official Statement of the Joint 
Commission (Pamphlet No. 14), “to facilitate mutual 
understanding by a candid but loving comparison of posi- 
tive beliefs on the questions which need to be considered 
in promoting the unity for which the Saviour prayed.” 

Hitherto, all attempts at understanding have been frus- 
trated by a blind sense of loyalty to one’s own beliefs and 
‘by the noise of battle. Not so at Lausanne. Men are 
beginning, so we are assured, to see that others are just 
as loyal to Christ as they. Men will come to the Con- 
ference determined to understand each other and deter- 
‘mined to find a place among their own beliefs for what 
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others hold essential. Nay, they must do more. They 
must make themselves willing to modify their own be- 
liefs, to do a little trimming. This is the hardest of all. 
Yet for men who have been brought by hard facts to face 
reality, is not this possible? Who can ignore the logic 
of reality? Doctor Parsons, the Anglican Bishop of Cali- 
fornia, asks: 

What must an Orthodox or Anglo-Catholic do when faced 
by the majestic spiritual achievements and profound Christian 
insights of Protestantism? ... Precisely the same experience must 
stir the most extreme Protestant as he comes, under the spell 
of fellowship and seeking the guidance of the Holy Spirit, to face 
the vast wealth of Christian life, treasured and nourished and 
brought to fine fruit, in the ancient communions whose representa- 
tives sit beside him. ... The search then begins for a place for the 
values of each group in the life of the whole. (Christian Union 
Quarterly, October, 1926.) 


This weaving of doctrine with doctrine until each finds 
its part in the finished web is the “ concerted evolution ” 
of the process. The weaving may take a long time but 
when it is done, Modernists, Traditionalists and all other 
discordant elements will agree on essentials. Agreement 
on the form of the united Church will be an easy corollary. 

This is the way in which the leaders of the unity move- 
ment hope to gather up the fragments of Christianity. 
Humanly speaking, their is a magnificent effort. They 
have faced facts squarely, admitted past wrongs man- 
fully and have set their hands bravely to a great task.. 
But after all, one might sincerely ask, is not this a mere 
human effort to handle a Divine undertaking! Is the 
fact that men are putting their shoulders to the building 
of a Church a sufficient guaranty that Christ is the Archi- 
tect? Suppose the foundation upon which this Church 
is to be built is not a good foundation. Could it be pos- 
sible that some one Church, in existence now, does possess 
the complete deposit of Revelation and that this Church 
has nothing to learn from any other Church because she 
has learned all from Christ? Surely, the Omnipotent 
Saviour, all-wise and all-seeing, could have formulated a 
doctrine sufficiently comprehensive to be “ always in touch 
with the needs of the age.” 

Men who have thrown off all faith in Christianity con- 
fess that Christ taught moral truths which were pre- 
eminently sublime. Take what is best from the world’s 
greatest reformers, gather thei: lessons together and let 
the holiest man and the greatest minds of the age teach 
them to the people. What could they offer to compare 
with the Sermon on the Mount? The moral message of 
Christ has satisfied the needs of every age. In it will be 
found the specific for every suffering, the corrective of 
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and “method of worship,” what should lead us to sup- 
pose that generations have outgrown them? 

On the contrary, does not reason itself demand that 
morality be founded on doctrine? Can a man admit moral 
truths without laying down what he believes? A set of 
principles lies behind all right living, and wrong living 
for all of that. Political doctrine is the foundation of 
civil law, and men attack the law by showing the doctrine 
to be absurd. Is it not logical, then, to suppose that 
Christ founded a Church which would carry on the doc- 
trine behind his moral laws, a Church which would teach 
all the doctrine for all the laws? And if the laws are for 
all time, would not the Church be for all time? The 
thought is certainly worthy of attention and investigation 
before going on to “ concerted evolution.” 

Holy Scripture testifies that Christ did found a Church; 
and that Church exists today endowed with characteristics 
which manifestly designate it as the Church of Christ. 
If the Church shall not have lived to the consummation 
of all things, then the Gates of Hell have prevailed 
against her and there is no Christianity, for Hell has 
proved that Christ was wrong and therefore not God. 

Even non-Catholic societies will not admit that the 
Church of Christ is dead. It lives, they confess, but is 
split into pieces, and our endeavors must all point towards 
putting the pieces together again. Christ’s prayer for 
union among His apostles and among all those who 
“through their word shall believe in Him” (John xvii. 
20), has been frustrated by the perverseness of men. 
Mutual love must bring them into one faith again to atone 
for that sin. 

It is true that men may frustrate the will of Christ in 
many ways. He has told us so Himself. Not even the 
death of Christ on,the Cross can save a man’s soul if he 
does not will it. But no power on earth or in Hell can 
frustrate that prayer of Christ for unity among the mem- 
bers of His Church, because it constitutes an imperishable 
and vistble characteristic of that Church. The answer 
to that prayer is the guaranty of Christ to the world that 
His mission is from the Father. “ That they all may be 

one; as thou, Father, art in me and I in thee, that they also 
may be one in us; that the world may believe ihat thou 
hast sent me.’ (John xvii. 21). If the Church, be- 
ginning from the time of Peter, John and Andrew, has 
ever lost her unity, then that Church is no longer the 
Church of Christ, and the genuinity of Christ’s mission 
from the Father is a myth. 

In what does the bond of unity consist? Surely, in 
love, the union of the adopted sons of God and brothers 
in Christ. But love is not sufficient. Members of the 
Church must be one in their profession of faith in the 
doctrines which Christ has taught through His apostles. 
“Concerted evolution ” supposes each separate communion 
the jealous guardian of some of God’s Revelation, and that 
no one Church possesses it all. The process takes for 
granted that each communion and each element in that 
communion has something to learn from every other ele- 
ment, and that no one Church can stand aside and say, 
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“We have nothing to learn from any Church because 
we have learned all from Jesus Christ.” Could not a 
Church, founded by Christ and commanded by Him to 
teach the nations “to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you,” could not such a Church refuse to 
sit in council to learn from other Churches? 

We Catholics believe that the Church which Christ 
founded has nothing to learn from any other Church. 
She must teach all Revelation and whatever else is neces- 
sary for salvation. If she does not, then the acceptance 
of her false message would be a condition of salvation 
and the rejection of her false message would be a guaranty 
of damnation. “He that believeth and is baptized, shall 
be saved: but he that believeth not shall be condemned ” 
(Mark xvi. 16). If the message of the Church is a con- 
dition of salvation, that Church must be one, and that 
message must have visible notes so that men may find it 
and identify it. 

To conclude, if there is any Christianity at all, the 
Church of Christ now exists and has always existed from 
the beginning. It teaches all the Revelation which God 
has given His redeemed. It has never wavered in its 
teaching of that Revelation and has never changed its 
doctrine. Membership in that Church and profession of 
faith in what she teaches is one of the conditions of sal- 
vation. The “first step towards unity,” therefore, should 
be to find that Church. There is no other way conform- 
able to the will of the Saviour. 


The Ladies Who Look Like Nuns 


LEONARD FEENEY, S.J. 


ANY years ago in the days when I was an altar- 

boy, a common sight in any city church was that 
of a lonely woman wearing on her head a black shawl and 
kneeling, forehead bowed, in one of the empty pews. If 
you entered the church from the rear, in the time it took 
to wet your middle finger with holy water and accustom 
your eyes to the purple light from the high windows, the 
sight of this dark figure ahead of you created an illusion 
that was perfect. 

“ Ah” you exclaimed as you blessed yourself, “a nun, 
breathless in adoration!” It was a moment of great en- 
chantment. The spell was broken when you scuffled in 
the aisle and two small quizzical eyes turned around to 
see who had come in. (Anyone knows that a real nun 
wouldn’t turn around in church if you fired a cannon). 
You found out that it was no nun at all, but perhaps an 
old market woman with a basket of eggs on the kneeling- 
bench beside her. You had been fooled, as I have been 
countless times, by the “ illusion of the black shawl.” You 
had seen one of “the ladies who look like nuns.” 

This picturesque little figure, it seems, has nearly 
vanished from our churches. Economists will undoubted- 
ly blame it on the World War. Sociologists will declare 
the dress of the ultra-modern woman has frightened her 
out of existence. Dreamers and rhyming men who hear 
voices in the wind and see “ the spider stitching smoke ” 
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will say she has been whisked back into fairyland. Any- 
how she is no more; and before her memory has van- 
ished entirely I would like to write her epitaph. 

The sworn foe of “the ladies who look like nuns” 
was the sexton. He had no use for them whatsoever. 
He said they were a nuisance, getting in his way when he 
swept the church. He said they came into church merely 
wecause it was warm in winter and cool in summer, And 
finally (and this was his most serious charge) he de- 
clared they slept in church. There is a certain innuendo 
in these charges that is grossly false. They are allega- 
tions unworthy of a sexton and his great dignity. I shall 
examine them and answer them separately. 

As to these dark-shawled ladies getting in the sexton’s 
way when he swept the House of God, I would like to 
say that this is a most ungracious accusation. It is com- 
mon knowledge that sextons never want anybody about 
when they are sweeping and dusting. And the reason is 
that sextons often find money under the kneeling-benches. 
They find pennies and nickels and sometimes silver pieces 
that have accidentally dropped from the collection plate on 
the previous Sunday. Church sweepings make a very 
profitable dust pile. And although it is farthest from 
my thoughts to insinuate that any sexton would appro- 
priate money unlawfully, and although I do know how 
they go far out of their way to restore an umbrella or a 
dollar-bill to its rightful owner, still even moral theologians 
will agree it is very hard to restore a penny to its right- 
ful pocket-book. And secrets are secrets. And it is 
much more comfortable to make up one’s conscience when 
nobody is looking. But incidentally you see why “the 
ladies who look like nuns ” were accused of being in the 
way. 

The second charge of the sexton is likewise ungallant 
and undignified. What is more natural on a biting winter’s 
day than the association of warmth of soul and warmth 
of body? And is it a mere coincidence that both can be 
found in a common sheltering place? For when the body is 
comfortably at ease in church, beside the rhythmic warmth 
of a purring radiator, how readily might not the mind be 
lulled into thoughts of the bosomy furnace of God’s 
Heart that thaws out the cold indifference of our own; 
how naturally might not the fingers slip into the motions 
of love’s rhythmic journey around a rosary; how uncon- 
sciously might not the lips relax in the soft-repeated whis- 
perings of prayer? Saints and icicles never go together ; 
nor cold feet and contemplation, Imagine a Congrega- 
tion of Chattering Carthusians! Or a Fraternity of Frigid 
Franciscans! The Church has yet to canonize either an 
Eskimo or an ice-man. 

In the summertime, of course, the difficulty is quite 
the other way. I have always attributed the delightful 
coolness of a church in summer to Our Lady. As Mis- 
tress of God’s residence, I imagine she prides herself on 
the fact that her house is so refreshing even when city 
folk are wilting on the pavements. If, therefore, on a dull 
midday in July, when the tall buttresses tuck in their 
shadows for noontide, and the sparrows hide in the 
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steeple-ivy away from the hot sun, if one of “ the ladies 
who look like nuns” should drop into church with no 
other thought in her mind than “Leave it to God’s Mother 
to have a nice cool house on a hot day,” I think it would 
be a compliment both devotional and meritorious, and 
worthy to be transmuted into authentic prayer. 

But the sexton says, finally, that “the ladies who look 
like nuns” were wont actually to sleep in church. Now 
it is not my intention to attempt to decide just where 
familiarity ends and irreverence begins in the matter of 
prayer. If one slept through the whole of Mass one 
would not hear Mass at all. If it was a deliberate and 
premeditated sleep it could not be excused of all fault. 

But, Mass-time apart, what shall we say of the long, 
dreary afternoons when the church holds scarcely a wor- 
shiper? I wonder if Eternal Loveliness, forever awake 
and forever lonely, would not prefer the companionship 
of some human thing asleep in church to the stupid fres- 
coes on the wall or the carved and lifeless angels on the 
altar shelf. There is comfort even in another’s breathing, 
as anyone can testify who has had to live through a rest- 
less night of fever and pain. Love can whisper its mes- 
sage even through the barriers of deepest slumber, as 
you may have noticed when you saw your grandfather and 
grandmother. dozing together by the fire. I once heard 
a very holy priest remark when he saw a lay-brother nod- 
ding at night prayers “It is fine to see a man tired out 
in the service of God.” 

Who were “ the ladies who look like nuns ” and where 
did they come from? That is a very difficult question to 
answer. I can draw my conclusions only from little 
scatterings gathered here and there, and not from any 
exhaustive investigation of their origin. 

I found out, to be sure, that one or another of them 
in every group was a widow, whose mate had died years 
ago. He may have been only a poor old cobbler with a 
face like a wrinkled shoe, but some slight romantic thing 
about him had made the heart of one young maiden un- 
alterably and irrevocably his. With him gone, second mar- 
riage to her was inconceivable. When they courted they 
did not talk like lovers do in story books. He did not 
say her neck was like the swan, nor her hair like the 
perfume from Cleopatra’s powder-puff, nor that her eyes 
held for him the multiplied loveliness of the seven bright- 
est stars; nor did she reply that her love was a death- 
less flame that transcended the boundaries of time and 
space and night and day and sun and moon and heaven 
and hell and every other cosmological concept some nine- 
teen-year-old wren is supposed to acquire in the course 
of a conversation on a parlor sofa. 

She never took off her widow’s weeds after the funeral. 
She shaped her garments in the manner of a Teresian 
contemplative. She guarded her chastity like a Carmelite 
novice in her first fervor. She became one of “ the ladies 
who look like nuns” and day after day she climbed the 
stairway to the church and closed the door behind her 
and burned out her love like a votive light on a shrine. 
She drooped at last and wilted like a spent string in an 
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exhausted candle. And they picked her up and buried 
her beside—let us still call him a poor old cobbler out 
in the wastes of a quiet churchyard. 

Many of “the ladies who look like nuns,” however, 
were not widows. They were old maids. I use the ex- 
pression “old maid” regretfully. It is neither a happy 
nor an apposite word. Properly used it should describe 
that type of woman who never carried orange blossoms 
to church because her sensibilities outweighed her nat- 
ural endowments. Lacking wit, wealth and beauty, she 
approached matrimony as though she had a dowry of all 
three. She thought a furtive curl over her eyebrow would 
win her a matinee idol. She thought a subscription to the 
Literary Digest would win her a college professor. She 
thought a hundred dollars in the bank would bring an 
English lord fortune-hunting to her feet. Such a one was 
never found among “ the ladies who look like nuns.” She 
eventuated in a little cottage with a white fence around 
it, on the side of a hill. She surrounded herself with a 
troupe of cats and whistling canary birds. She grew 
roses and geraniums riotously. She played grand opera 
on the victrola. And prim, precise and proper she went 
pouting off to the grave. 

There is another type of old maid, the tragic type, that 
should not be called old maid at all. Not temperament but 
necessity kept her away from the altar. Her story would 
be something like this: “ Now there were four girls in 
the family, and the oldest had to mother them when the 
mother died—”; or again: “ One of the fondest dreams 
of her life was to see her young brother get a college 
education and become a priest, but they were very poor 
and ”: or still again: “ She was once in love wth a 
handsome young fellow, but he had a weakness for strong 
liquor, and so rather than disgrace ”. This is the old 
maid of tragedy. This is the sweetest old maid of all. 

This is the type that eften joined the ranks of “ the 
ladies who look like nuns,” for every woman must wear 
a veil in her time whether it be black or white because 
women have been doing that since the world began. It 
was such a one I saw climbing the stairway to the church 
on the lonely afternoons. She grew old before the taber- 
nacle. She kept vigil with God. She solaced her virginity 
with the love of Mary’s virginal Son, that noble and di- 
vine Love that holds eminently the charm of all romance 
and the purified delight of all human trysts and wooings. 
If in the passing years, as she grew more and more feeble, 
the light in her eyes became a bit more wistful, it also 
became more holy and I think more happy. She never 
complained and she never surrendered her ideal. God 
was her comfort and in time He became her all. And 
when she died, the road round the Stations of the Cross 
was lonesome for the shuffle of shoes. 








THIS DEAD SHAMROCK 
In showery spring-time Ireland gave you birth, 
And fed you, Nursling, with her milk-white dew. 
They sent you to this foster-mother earth, 
But your Irish mother kept the soul of you. 


P. J. Carrotr, C.S.C. 
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Humility or Inferiority? 
Joun LaFarce, S.J. 


S INCE 1914 we have pretty well given up the idea of an 
easily perfectible word. Even the most enthusiastic 
Communist would turn cold today to poor old Fourier, 
with his vision of universal enlightenment, and an ocean of 
lemonade peopled by all sorts of useful and agreeable 
creatures. The literature of inferiority, of distress or re- 
volt at the sight of one’s inescapable littleness, is increas- 
ing. 

Anyone who runs over the pronouncements of popular 
philosophy today can find, it seems to me, a pretty definite 
policy outlined for the poor devil suffering from the sense 
of inferiority. Perhaps the advice can be summed up as 
follows. 

Do not acknowledge your inferiority, whatever you do. 
Simply ignore it, and make yourself the measure of every- 
thing. If the measure does not work, if it does not fit, 
then so much the worse for the world about you, in- 
cluding your wife and children. The eighteenth century 
measure of pure reason, the tool of the rationalist, is too 
tedious for modern use. Mothers do not teach their 
children to gauge everything by Ja raison la plus solide, as 
did the mother of Edgar Quinet, the apostle of irre- 
ligious education. They simply tell them not to care for a 
thing unless it appeals to them. The gauge of sentiment, 
of feeling that a thing suits you, is so much handier: 
whether it applies to family affairs or to your non-Nordic 
neighbors. If you do not like anything, it is not your 
personal world. The good old religion was good enough 
for father. The new revolt does for William Clissold, 
it does for the new youth, it is good enough for you. 

If you adopt this plan, you need no one else to teach 
you, or give you anything to further or to expand your 
personality. Your feelings will teach you, they alone will 
expand your being. The fact that you feel inferior does 
not warrant your considering anybody else as superior, 
whether that superiority be human or divine. 

From this philosophy however comes an inevitable 
awakening. As to yourself, it has meant deception. As 
for the rest of humanity, that is, all that could better you, 
it has meant isolation. The sense of deception, through 
having trusted in a false standard of measurement, the 
sense of isolation from the influence that God has given 
us for the guidance of our lives, puts an end to peace of 
mind, and starts the whole problem over again. Dis- 
couragement, paralysis of all ambition and hope, the bury- 
ing of one’s talent in a napkin, is a natural result. 

Or the disillusioned one may seek an escape through 
mockery, both of himself and others. The cat can mock 
the Bishop and his miter, and forget his cat-hood in the 
process. Or the whole situation may be brought to the 
bar of an overwhelming masterful ego. By lifting oneself 
over every human being whom you can possibly surpass 
or humiliate, you may construct for a brief space of time 
a sort of artificial universe in which all your littleness is 
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Yet the accounting will come for the buried talent. 
The mocker’s laugh becomes stale. The egoist finds, as 
was said of an ambitious Patriarch in the Orient, that he 
has built his throne not on bronze but on watermélon 
rinds. 

There seems no surer proof of the falsehood of such a 
course than the intense unpopularity, the real hatred it 
draws down from the rest of mankind. If the man with 
the exalted ego does not meet with hatred, you can be sure 
that he has been painted by some system of public decep- 
tion as being quite the opposite, as a Friend of the Poor, 
like the crocodile in Kipling’s tale, as the savior of the 
social order, etc. 

On the other hand, the most popular man that ever lived, 
apart from our Divine Lord Himself, followed an ex- 
actly contrary philosophy, viz., St. Joseph. I say “ most 
popular ” advisedly. Has any man ever inspired more 
personal affection, from grown men and women and 
from children, amongst a greater variety of nationalities, 
and over a longer period of time, than has the Guardian 
of the Home of Nazareth? 

Deep down at the root of his popularity is the con- 
sciousness of all men that Joseph never evaded, but 
completely met the plain truth that all of us have to 
face: that we are such, so little, and no more. 

Like every soaring, ambitious soul, he must have 
felt the cramp of his own littleness. He was too close 
kin to the ambitious sons of Zebedee, the passionate 
Thomas, the self-confident reckless Simon Peter and 
all the Twelve who quarreled about precedence not to 
have felt the chill that touches every human soul, sooner 
or later, when it sees emerge, amidst the dreams and 
impressions of life, those blank boundaries inside of 
which is all that you are, outside of which your Self 
alone can never advance one hair’s-breadth. 

The cold starlight of Bethlehem revealed to Joseph 
not only a predestined path of hidden disappointment 
and sorrow. It showed him how little he could be of 
all those things that even the humblest and simplest of 
men must wish to be, were he to see confided to his care 
the Redeemer of the world and the fate of the human 
race: how little of wealth, of personal influence, of in- 
telligence, for the part he was called upon to play. 

So quiet, so gradual was that realization of his own 
lowliness that St. Joseph seems to have been spared 
those crises that sometimes storm the less tranquil soul, 
‘when the choice is suddenly put to it between Inferiority, 
resulting in revolt, or Humility, resulting in the love of 
God. But whether Joseph’s problem was met step by 
step, or was met once and for all in one tremendous 

-conflict, the truth was totally accepted. Truth, expressed 
adequately in human life, is humility. 

The greatness of St. Joseph does not consist merely 
in the full recognition of the truth: great and rare as 
that is in human affairs. His true greatness comes from 
~God, who alone can expand, by a share in His own in- 
finity, the narrow limits of our own selves. Joseph’s 
humility engendered worship and obedience. But 
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Joseph’s worship and obedience were love in practice: 
love released from the cage of pure sentiment to the free 
air of act and sacrifice. And through the love of God 
comes that expansion of the soul, that new self of Divine 
grace, that ultimate share in the vastness of the Divine 
glory, which is the answer of God’s mercy to the troubled 
consciousness of our own littleness. 

The sense of inferiority, with its passionate question- 
ing, is an intense, almost morbid preoccupation of the 
present day. The path pointed out by modern leaders, 
of equally passionate revolt and rejection of Divine 
teaching and means of grace, is only a blind alley. The 
limits of personality are merely pressed inward upon 
the disillusioned mind. St. Joseph’s incredible greatness, 
his social stature, his relation to us of universal Patronage 
and Advocacy, point out the true path. 


Education 


A Plea for the Sub-normal Child 
Sister M. Veronica, C.S.C. 


ROM an economic standpoint, our treatment of the 

defective child, the sub-normal child, the high- 
grade moron, no matter what we choose to call him, 
is a lamentable failure. We take care of every class 
of children except the one most needing our care. The 
child’s long period of infancy and dependence is in- 
tended to fit him for his life’s work, and we deprive 
the afflicted child of this preparation by putting him 
in such a position that he cannot possibly obtain it. 
And after keeping him in a school where he is a mis- 
fit for twenty-five hours a week until he is twelve, 
fourteen or sixteen years of age, we then throw him 
out much as we would cast off a garment, leaving 
him to shift for himself without semblance of aim in 
life. 

Placing sub-normal children and boys and girls to 
whom school work is abhorrent in a classroom with 
normal children, with whom they cannot or will not 
compete, is a crime. Such children need a special 
course of training at the hands of an expert in the 
line of dealing with them. They need to be examined 
by a psychiatrist and then handed over to persons 
who will perseveringly devote themselves to the child 
until any aptitude he has is discovered, and he is put 
in the way of making a success of at least some one 
thing. 

For this purpose we need special schools or homes 
and a specially-trained faculty neither of which will 
cost more to either Church or State than does the 
present expensive, wasteful, inefficient method of deal- 
ing with such cases. When the disabled soldiers 
came home, the Knights of Columbus and other or- 
ganizations vied with one another in giving these men 
a chance to learn something that would mean self- 
support and self-respect. The world applauded. This 
was but a temporary measure, for time will obviate its 
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necessity, but the case under consideration calls for a 
permanent remedy. We are not conserving the man- 
hood and womanhood of a goodly part of the nation 
by neglecting to provide for the special education of 
the boy or gir! who is not capable of following the 
regular course of study in our schools. And no one is 
concerned about it. From an economic point of view, 
we are wasting the ability, the brain and the brawn 
of a number of children, and adding to the burden of 
the State. It is time for the student of economy and 
the sociologists of our age and country to give this 
matter the attention it deserves. 

Sociologically, the sub-normal child is little better 
off than he is economically. He gets no training for 
citizenship that will stand the test of a bribe of a dol- 
lar or two for his vote on election day. What help 
does he get to do his duty towards the members of 
the clan? What duty has the clan to him and what 
effort does it make to help him to do his duty? The 
results of a long and somewhat varied experience on 
the part of the writer, is that these children are con- 
sistently neglected and at times shamefully treated by 
parents and guardians. But let some interested per- 
son suggest placing the child in an institution where 
he can be properly trained—if one can be found—and 
the pride of the family for generations back will rise 
like a stone wall of irresistible strength to off-set any 
effort for the betterment of the individual. By some 
process of reasoning difficult to understand, the parent 
or guardian of defective children resents any attempt 
to give them a special education in a specially pre- 
pared place, and yet will allow them to drift in to a 
criminal life with eyes wide open. He then bemoans 
the fact as if it were some one else’s neglect of duty 
rather than his own. From the ranks of this class 
are recruited criminals who find their way into the 
courts, prisons and reform schools and into houses of 
doubtful repute, and who thus defeat a most impor- 
tant aim of society. Therefore the problem is as 
much sociological as economic. 

The school being one of the social factors, is inter- 
fered with seriously when defective children are 
forced upon it. Since the present system of education 
brings to the school I. Q.’s of all degrees it naturally 
follows that those who are low contribute largely to 
our failure. This is the result of treating high and 
low I. Q.’s as if they had the same ability. It does not 
require much genius to see that the schools are not 
doing their best work under such conditions, and they 
do stil! poorer work when defectives are forced upon 
them. Moreover, it is not fair to the teacher. With 
a class of forty or forty-five children, she can not pos- 
sibly give individual attention to any, and it is in- 
dividual attention the subnormal child needs more 
than anything else. Besides, the regular teacher is 
not trained to deal with this class of children, does not 
know how to find their aptitudes, and has not the op- 
portunity to develop them should she know them. 
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Usually there are a few things defectives can do and 
do well, but they lack initiative and judgment, and 
need constant direction and supervision. The regular 
class teacher has neither the time to discover the 
child’s latent ability nor the time to develop it and do 
justice to the rest of the class. 

In addition, the school as a social agency has a duty 
to the other children in the class. Defectives demand 
pro rata too much of the teacher’s time and attention; 
they disturb the discipline and destroy the harmony 
that is necessary for good school work. They give 
bad example and since they are usually older and 
bigger than the others, their doings set the pace for 
the rest of the class in the way of disorder, and they 
get a ready following. Finally, these children are a 
menace to the morals of the school. They lack self- 
control and are not influenced by the standards and 
conventions that restrain normal people. Hence their 
tendency to revert to the animal, which they often do, 
and unfortunately they carry others with them. Many 
young teachers have suffered much from the unre- 
strained actions of the high-grade morons in their 
classes and this phase of the social evil deserves 
serious attention. Often these afflicted little ones 
come into the world into a criminally tainted environ- 
ment. “The waste in our schools is the souls of 
men.” 

Rowland C. Sheldon, executive secretary of the Big 
Brother and Big Sister Federation, speaking before 
the International Boys’ Work Conference in Chicago, 
made the following statement: “ Nine-tenths of Amer- 
ica’s subnormal children could be made into solid and 
useful citizens if the right training were given them 
in early childhood.” This statement was made in in- 
terest of the boys, but the girls need attention fully 
as much if not more than boys, because the subnormal 
girl is only too often made the victim of the un- 
scrupulous male. Again the question is one for both 
the student of economics and the sociologist. 

From a Catholic standpoint, the State institutions 
are not desirable because they eliminate religion which 
ought to be a potent factor in the training of de- 
fectives. Therefore there is a duty incumbent upon 
our educational and charitable systems to see that 
some place is provided under the supervision of men 
and women specially trained for this work and pos- 
sessed of the sympathy and kindness that religion 
alone can give; a place where defective children can 
be examined and then put at the work most suitable 
for them, be it sewing, house-keeping, typing, farm- 
ing, cabinet-making or anything else that will help 
them to be self-supporting instead of wards of the 
State in some penal institution. 

It is difficult to understand why this phase of 
charitable and educational work has been slighted, 
but one has only to try to place a child of the type 
we are discussing under Catholic auspices to realize 
that it has been slighted. A visit to a large school in 
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any city will reveal the fact that there are a number of 
such children as we are considering in every class, not 
enough to justify the founding of a special school for 
them alone in each place, but the sum total of all the 
defectives in all the schools of the State more than 
justifies the making of special arrangement;; for them. 

In justice to the over-worked teacher, to the de- 
fectives and to his classmates, let up have a place in 
each State, preferably near a large city, where de- 
fectives can be safeguarded in soul and body and at 
the same time taught to be useful members of society. 


Sociology 


Discarding Congressional Powers 
Evsrince CoLsy 


ROM the solemnity of the Supreme Bench, Mr. 

Taft takes a law which has been in effect for 
something like fifty years and throws it into the 
scrap basket. It had been believed for nearly fifty 
years, it is said, that the President as Chief Execu- 
tive had the power to remove by his own act officers 
he had appointed with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. This belief was based upon the theory that 
the power to appoint included the power to remove. 
It was also based on the assumption that decency 
in public positions would prevent Presidents from 
incontinent and wholesale removals. In his survey 
of Constitutional law, Story remarked that any 
tendency toward abuse could promptly be checked 
by Congress “by the simple expedient of requiring 
the consent of the Senate to removals in such cases ” 
as might concern the many lucrative offices of in- 
ferior grade. 

Then in 1876, Congress saw fit to make use of the 
“simple expedient” Story had suggested. In a law 
embodying acts of 1872 and 1874, it stated cate- 
gorically that “ postmasters of the first, second, and 
third classes shall be appointed and may be removed 
by the President by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate.” This is the law which the conserva- 
tives of the Supreme Court, the majority it happens, 
throw into the waste basket after fifty years. The 
liberalists of the court, including Mr. Justice Brandeis, 
dissent against excluding the voice of the people as 
expressed in Congress, and against leaving such a pos- 
sible surplus of power in the hands of the President 
alone. 

Of course, the single decision concerns only the 
single instance and the single act. The issue decided 
is the only precedent. Anything the court might 
have said regarding other Federal officers, like mem- 
bers of the Interstate Commerce Commission, Federal 
Reserve Board, Federal Trade Commission, Shipping 
Board, Federal Farm Loan Board, Railroad Labor 
Board, officers of the Army and Navy and the 
‘Comptroller-General, even if said in the opinion of 
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the court, would have been mere by-talk and not 
any part of the thing decided. But the general 
doctrine would indicate how six of 'the members 
of the Supreme Court think. Over the dissent of 
three of their associates, those six threw out with con- 
clusive finality a law passed by Congress in 1876 
which is similar to many other laws. 

That law was a legislative check on the freedom 
of the executive. Other laws providing similar 
checks may go the way of the law of 1876. Other 
officers may possibly be removed as summarily by the 
President alone as was Postmaster Myers of Port- 
land, Oregon. As Mr. Justice McReynolds says: 
“Every one of these officers, we are now told in ef- 
fect, holds his place subject to the President’s pleasure 
or caprice.” 

However, there is really little for Federal office- 
holders to worry about, so long as they do their jobs 
and keep from meddling in matters that do not con- 
cern them. Any organization should be permitted to 
“hire and fire,” and it really makes little difference 
how the firing is done. Those Federal officials who 
are officers of the army, for instance, can even now 
be eliminated by acts of Congress or by classification 
boards without the interposition of Congressional 
action. There is no present crisis any more than there 
is at present a widespread spoils system. The presi- 
dential removal is, in fact, scarcely a presidential re- 
moval at all. The presidential name is used. The 
President approves. But the actual steps toward the 
removals, such few as there are and have been, come 
up the scale within the executive departments 
through the hands of those charged with efficient 
administration. It has even been held that a dis- 
missal “by order of the Secretary ”’ of a department is 
in law the act of the President himself. 

Present worries aside, we may then consider the 
theory on broad lines without danger of being thought 
to criticize this particular Administration. The prob- 
lem becomes a problem in political democracy not 
a problem of politics. 

The law of 1876 was thrown out and the Post- 
master was said to have been ejected, because the law 
was unconstitutional. We come to the very basic 
theory of our Government. We see the division of 
executive and legislative powers. We understand 
that the President must see that the laws are executed. 
But the post offices must be created, the Postmasters 
must be appointed for tasks and tenures as specified 
in the laws. With the consent of Congress, it is well 
settled, the President may oust a Federal officer by 
merely appointing, with the consent of the Senate, 
another in his place. When an office becomes vacant 
during a senatorial recess, the President may make a 
“recess ” appointment valid until the end of the next 
session. The entire matter goes to the depths of our 
political theory. It goes to the meaning of “ execu- 
tive power ” as contained in the Constitution. It goes 




































































to the theory of specific limitations on power placed 
on officers in the Constitution. The Constitution was 
a grant of specific powers to specific branches of the 
government. It said nothing of removals. It as- 
sumed that appointments would be with the consent 
of the Senate. It granted the power to appoint, 
conditionally only, conditionally on Senatorial ap- 
proval. 

We can go back farther than that and say that 
ours is intended to be a Government in which the will 
of the people is supreme. It is popular government. 
The legislators are popular representatives. The 
executives are chosen because it is believed they can 
execute the wishes of the people and their lgislators 
within the limits set. In 1876 Congress placed defi- 
nite limits on Presidential power, requiring the con- 
sent of the Senate to removals as well as to appoint- 
ments of certain Postmasters, of whom there are 
now approximately fiften thousand in the country. 
Justices Brandeis, McReynolds, and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes believe that limitation to have been a cor- 
rect one. Justices Taft and Butler and Stone have 
evidently been reading history: for the majority 
opinion delves into congressional debates and into 
the story of the Constitutional Convention and tears 
up like a scrap of paper a law that has been in effect 
in this country since 1876. 

We cannot now forsee “a political Warwick” in the 
White House. We cannot tell whether Senators will 
always be guided by national stability or by political 
motives. But we can see that the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the case of Myers v. United States 
places power in purely executive hands which popular 
representatives wished in 1876 to be kept forever 
in Senatorial hands and more closely connected with 
popular representatives in direct contact with the 
citizenry of the nation. 


WHITE LILIES GROW THERE NOW 


White as the Hands of Christ, the lilies grow there now 
Where you are lying, dear, where you are sleeping 
Beneath the tall slim grasses shadowing your brow, 
Shielding your tired eyes from bitter weeping. 

Red poppies grew there once, red as the blood that knew 
The deepest secret of your heart’s dear keeping; 

But lilies now ,for poppies once that wind-like grew 
Have followed through the silent rushes, creeping 
Into the deep day’s unremembering fold. 


White as the Hands of Christ, the lilies grow there now, 
With petal fingers stretched to Heaven, praying 

As I have known you pray with quiet voice and low, 

In deep communion with the Virgin, saying 

“Ave Maria... gratia plena . . . amen.” 

Unworldly lady, Heaven is displaying 

A whiter star tonight for now you live again; 
While lilies that I know are slightly swaying 

On slender stems deep-rooted in your soul. 


Norpert ENGELS 
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With Scrip and Staff 


OME slashing blows are dealt at Protestantism in the 
March Atlantic by the Rev. Herbert Parrish, an 
Episcopalian clergyman, under the title: “The Break-Up 
of Protestantism.” Such an exposure of the weaknesses 
in the various denominational religious bodies is an ex- 
posure, in the end, of the extinction of all religion, as 
Cardinal Newman once warned us. With the abolition of 
some things that separate us, may come also the decay of 
whatever basis of faith there is left to reunite us. 

This is so evident that one wonders why Mr. Parrish is 
thus anxious to insure his readers against any possible 
thought of “ Rome” as an alternative for ruined Protes- 
tantism. He makes an elaborate proviso: 

Protestantism as an organized religious force is moribund and 
shows signs of rapid disintegration. This does not mean that 
the millions of Methodists, Baptists. . .and other Protestant sects 
will come cringing and bowing down to the coped and mitred 
hierarchy. . .Protestantism will still protest. 

If Protestantism is dying now, “ Rome died in the six- 
teenth” century. But somehow his precautions against 
the opposite contingency seem to show some fear that 
Rome may be unpleasantly alive. 

At any rate, whatever happens, “ liberty ” is to remain 
as opposed to “authority.” Well, you do not have 
to be grown up to refuse to be taught, even by a compe- 
tent teacher. But it is a little hard to see how the person 
who cannot allow himself to be taught by Christ or any- 
one appointed by Christ can find a comfortable meaning 
in the words: “Go ye, teach all nations. . .” 





ROM sad bitter railing it is a relief to turn to the 

recent words of our Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, 

on the matter of reunion, in which he compared the sepa- 

rated Eastern Churches to blocks broken off from Alpine 
heights. 

For reunion we must above all know and love one another, 
since we can say that if the work of reunion has so often failed, 
it was due to the fact that the parties did not know one another. 
If there are prejudices between the two parties, it is necessary 
that the prejudice cease. The errors and equivocations seem in- 
credible that are aroused and repeated among the separated 
brethren of the Orient against the Catholic church. 

But Catholics also often lack the just appreciation of their 
separated brethren. They lack often fraternal piety, because 
they lack knowledge. They do not know all that is precious, and 
good in these fragments of antique Catholic truth. The masses 
broken off from a gold-bearing rock are themselves gold-bear- 
ing as well. The venerable oriental Christian bodies preserve 
things of such worshipful holiness, that they deserve not only 
all our respect, but also all our sympathy. 


Commenting on these words, the Osservatore Romano 
calls attention to the humble faith, the love of prayer and 
of familiar colloquy with God that is found among the 
members of the Eastern Churches, forming a chain of 
silent worship from the star-lit plains of Ukrainia to the 
hills of the Holy Land. 
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URNING from the Near East to the Far East we 

read in the New York Times for March 3 of the 
Church’s wisdom in her self-adaptation to conditions in 
China : 

It has been the boast of the Catholic missions that they have 
required no expensive establishments, no imposing mission sta- 
tions, no transplanted houses and churches of the West, but in- 
stead have gone forth humbly to live the life of the Chinese with 
the Chinese, partaking of Chinese fare, living in Chinese houses 
and teaching as much by example as by instruction. The faet 
that their mission work has been peculiarly free from meddling 
in either foreign or Chinese policies is now standing the Church in 
good stead. 

The wisdom of the Church in this regard, as a safe- 
guard during the present upheavals in China, was em- 
phasized by Bishop Tsu, one of the newly-consecrated 
Chinese Bishops, at his recent visit to this country. And 
the work of the Paulist Fathers in San Francisco, where 
Father Bradley has 1,200 Chinese converts to his credit, 
shows Chinese recognition for loyal devotion. 





N June of this year, Thought will celebrate its first 

birthday. _ Lest there be some misunderstanding, I 
must explain that Thought is not quite an ordinary child. 
Faith, Conscience, Temperance and Prudence figure on 
various baptismal registers, but so far I have known no 
parent to risk the name of “ Thought ” on the helpless in- 
fant. This babe of the mind came to its name by natural 
propriety, as the philosophers would say, something like 
the protesting Italian child whom the PrLcrim once christ- 
ened, called Eusebio Squallini. To express thought, to 
stimulate thought, and to lay the foundations for con- 
structive thought, is the purpose of this new Jesuit quar- 
terly review. And during its first year of existence, which 
gave time for it to cut a few intellectual teeth, it appears 
to have met with a cordial reception. Subscriptions, which 
are the best proof of friendship for a new review, have 
far surpassed first expectations. The compliments 
showered upon it seem a little more sincere than the un- 
speakable fibs (concerning the loveliness of the newly- 
born) that we all of us, priests and laity alike, foist upon 
the gullibility of fond parents. 

Thought, as you have observed, is a quarterly. This 
means you cannot finish it off on the way to the office in 
the morning. You have to spread it rather thin, say over 
two or three weeks. It gives you the fruit of reflection. 
It tells you of what men have found out who really do 
sit up nights and try to fit the slender key of the mind 
into the million locks of God’s mysteries. It tells you 
of conclusions reached after comparing ten thousand facts; 
of hidden springs of human history; of the seals of past 
centuries broken by the archeologist; of the mechanism 
of the human mind and methods for developing it. It 
shows you the shunts and switches where the welfare of 
our homes or the integrity of our faith may be derailed. 
It gives a storehouse of reference, analysis, ripe group- 
ings of ideas, touching on every field of serious scholar- 
ship and genuine science. 

It is not only unique among our American Catholic 
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publications, but has no competitor quite of its class in 
the general field. The corps of Jesuit editors, chosen 
from the entire United States, are all specialists in their 
own department: Theology, Philosophy, History, Science, 
Sociology, Education and Literature. The child will grow 
to a lusty stature if it has the support of America’s 
readers. 





OR two years Dr. Mary A. May and Dr. Hugh Hart- 

shorne, psychologists at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, have been conducting experiments to try 
to solve the problem of moral and religious education of 
school children and to find the defects in existing methods. 
No one yet ever seems to have found out just how far 
cheating is a reliable test of morality among children, yet 
it is noteworthy that in the investigation of Drs. May and 
Hartshorne four times as many children in the public 
schools cheated as in the private schools. Tests to de- 
termine the moral effect on children of different agencies— 
home, associates, Sunday School, school and clubs— 
showed the home influence to be by far the highest of all, 
with the influence of friends second. A report of David 
E. Sonquist and Chester A. Kerr, psychologists asso- 
ciated with Drs. May and Hartshorne, declares: 

In the light of this study it seems increasingly evident that 
if we wish to raise the standards of moral knowledge of chil- 
dren the most logical place to center our efforts should be on 
the home. 

In an agency where the children were advanced through 
various degrees of rank depending on the good deeds 
which they reported and on the general condition of their 
conduct cards, it was found that the members of the 
organization cheated more than non-members, except in 
athletic contests, where the amount of cheating was about 
the same in both groups. In previous studies they have 
also found children of wealth more prone to steal than 
poor boys and girls, that girls cheated more often in the 
class-room and boys more often in games, and that hon- 
esty seemed to be in direct proportion to intelligence. 





F our men would add a little thought to their prayers, 

even in this busy world, we should have what America 
badly lacks, some more lay apostles. They are telling 
now of the piety from his childhood of the late Michael 
Dawson, the venerable and famous horse-trainer in 
Ireland. He made an hour’s meditation every morning, 
says the biographer, and curtailed it for no business how- 
ever important. 

An hour’s meditation a horse-trainer 
for no business however important 1 wonder if 
all the leaves are left in his meditation book, thumbed 
through so many years. And what St. Patrick had to say 
to Michael Dawson when they first met at the feet of 
Jesus and Mary? 

THE PiLcrim. 
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Literature a list of Irish airs mentioned by Shakespeare. The 
eleven airs are: “Callino Casturame,” “Ducdame,” 


Shakespeare’s Irishry 
CaTHAL O’ByRNE 
RITING quite recently to the European press, 
Professor Edward Stevers of the University of 
Leipsig in Germany, gave it as his opinion that “two men 
besides Shakespeare, and one of them certainly an Irish- 
man, had collaborated with the great Bard in writing 
‘King Lear.’” To those acquainted with the history of 
Gaelic literature and Gaelic culture generally the Pro- 
fessor’s discovery will not come as a very surprising one. 

Shakespeare’s boon companion and “very intimate 
friend,” during many years of his literary life was an 
Irishman from Dublin, then, as now, one of the most cul- 
tured cities in the world, whose name was John Dowland. 
Admittedly he was the greatest lutenist of his time, a rare 
literary and musical genius, who later in life, became 
Court Lutenist to the Court of Denmark. Sidney Lee, 
the Shakespearean scholar, says that “Shakespeare owed 
all his information with regard to the Continent of Europe 
and Ireland to the verbal reports of travelled friends or 
to books, the contents of which he had a rare power of 
assimilating,” and Dr. Grattan Flood, in his “ History 
of Irish Music” states, “It is not at all unlikely that 
Shakespeare was indebted for many details of his ‘ Ham- 
let’ to his frend Dowland, whose residence in Denmark 
as Court Lutenist gave him peculiar advantages, more 
than could be derived from books.” 

Shakespeare, as the world knows, was a favorite at the 
Court of Queen Elizabeth, who by the way, danced the 
Irishman John Dowland’s “Frog Galliard,” a country 
dance, in her sixty-ninth year. While it is true that the 
Irish bards and minstrels in Ireland had no more relent- 
less persecutor than the Virgin Queen, it is equally true 
that Irish music was heid in great favor at her Court dur- 
ing the latter years of her reign. The Talbot Papers con- 
tain an extract from a letter under date of September 19, 
1602, written by the Earl of Worcester to the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, “ We are frolic here in Court, much dancing 
in the Privy Chambers of Country Dances before the 
Queen’s majesty, who is exceedingly pleased therewith. 
Irish tunes are at this time most pleasing.” 

In the light of this statement it is interesting to note 
that in all of Shakespeare’s plays there are mentioned by 
name fourteen different tunes and eleven out of the four- 
teen are Irish tunes. One of them he even attempts to call 
by its Gaelic name. In “ Henry the Fourth” he makes 
Pistol say “ quality, quality, Callino Casturame,” which 
was as near as Shakespeare’s phonetics could get to 
Cailin og a-stuire me. “ Colleen oge asthore me” (young 
maiden, my treasure) is an extremely beautiful old Irish 
melody of a very high “ quality,” indeed, which is also 
included in William Ballet’s “ Lute Book,” and which has 
an added interest for the reason that it was one of the 
tunes Queen Elizabeth had copied down into what she 
called her “ Virginal Book.” 

Grattan Flood, in his “ History of Irish Music” gives 


“Fortune My Foe,” “ Peg-a-Ramsey,” “Bonny Sweet 
Robin,” “ Well-a-day, or Essex’s Last Good Night,” 
“Whoop! do me no harm, Good Man,” “ The Fading,” 
“Light o’ Love,” “Yellow Stockings,” “Come o’er the 
bourn, Bessy, to me.” 

The ballad “ Callino Casturame”’ was entered on the 
books of the Stationers Company in 1581, and was printed 
in “A Handful of pleasant Delites” in 1584. It was 
subsequently printed by Playford in 1675, arranged in 
four parts and headed “An Irish Tune.” With a slight 
variation this old air is known in every corner of the 
world today as “The Croppy Boy.” 

“ Ducdame,” an invitation “calling fools into a circle,” 
will be found in the fifth scene of “As You Like it.” 
“ Ducdame” is an anglicised form of the Gaelic invoca- 
tion, An Dtocfaidh, meaning “Will you come,” This 
is sung twice in Carrol O’Daly’s exquisite old song so 
much admired by Handel, “ Eileen a Roon.” Another 
Gaelic phrase which occurs in this same song is the well 
known welcoming one Cead Mile Failte. It has not an 
equivalent in any other language, and it is remarkable 
that Shakespeare makes Agrippa greet Coriolanus with 
it—“ A hundred thousand welcomes.” 

More remarkable still, as Dr. Flood emphasizes, is the 
employment by Shakespeare in “Henry the Fifth” (act 
4, scene 2), of the Gaelic invocation Diuca tu, meaning 
“Will you come” and pronounced “ Ducket thoo ” in the 
form of “ Ducket” and “ Tucket.” Shakespeare gives 
the words as meaning a signal or call for the trumpets 
or drums to sound—‘“ Then let the trumpets sound the 
tucket sonance.” This explanation is borne out by the 
stage directions given in an old play, “ The Devil’s Law 
Case,” produced in 1623. “Two tuckets by several 
trumpets,” i. e., two trumpet calls, and in an old love bal- 
lad of the eighteenth century a soldier complains bitterly 
to his mistress of the cruelty of the “tucket sound,” 
with its reiterated burthen of “ Will you come, will you 
come.” 

In a London presentation of “Henry the Fifth,” in 
the year 1666, one of the principal attractions was the 
singing by an Irish actor, Joe Harris, of a song in the 
Irish language, and, from no less a personage than the 
famous Pepys, we learn that the beauty of the Irish air, 
wedded to its original Irish words, completely captivated 
the audience. Pepys writes “ Among other things, Harris, 
a man of fine conversation, sang his Irish song, the 
strangest in itself, and the prettiest sung by him that ever 
I heard.” 

“Fortune my foe” is an exquisite sixteenth century 
Irish melody, alluded to by Shakespeare in “ The Merry 
Wives of Windsor” (act 2, scene 3). It was printed in 
William Ballet’s “ Lute Book” in 1593, a copy of which 
is now in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. 

“ Peg-a-Ramsey ” is another sixteenth century Irish 
tune which is also included in Ballet’s “Lute Book.” 
Thomas Nash refers to it in his “ Have with you to Saf- 
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tron Walden,” published in 1596, as a “ dump tune,” and 
in his “ Sheppherd’s Holiday,” published in 1598, he al- 
ludes to “ Roundelays, Irish Hayes, Cogs and Rongs and 
Peg-a-Ramsey.” 

In “Twelfth Night” (act 2, scene 3); Shakespeare 
makes Sir Toby call Malvolio a “ Peg-a~Ramsey,” prov- 
ing the popularity of the old Irish “dump tune.” 
Shakespeare in the fourth act of “Romeo and Juliet ” 
calls on the minstrels to cheer him with a “ merry dump,” 
and later in the same play he refers to “ doleful dumps.” 
In the third act of “ The Two Gentlemen of Verona” he 
mentions a “ deploring dump,” and again in “ Much Ado 
about Nothing” he refers to “heavy dumps,” and yet 
again in “ Titus Andronicus ” he uses the phrase “ dreary 
dumps.” Most people will naturally wonder what were 
the “dumps,” doleful and merry, so often referred to in 
the plays. Dr. Flood’s explanation is that the “ dump” 
was the music of the old Irish instrument known as the 
Tiompan (pronounced Thumpan) a small stringed in- 
strument akin to the harp, which was very popular in 
England during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, so 
much so that the English language has been enriched by 
the words “dump” and “thump,” used to describe the 
music produced by plucking or striking the strings. At a 
rural Gaelic festival in Ireland some years ago we heard 
a young girl who had entered for one of the musical 
competitions say to the school mistress: “ Ma’am, will 
you please dump for me?” meaning would she play an 
accompaniment to her song. 

“Irish Hayes,” referred to by Thomas Nash in 1596, 
were Irish round dances, as distinguished from other 
forms of dances, the “round” being the old Irish reel. In 
the fifth act of “Love’s Labor Lost’”’ Shakespeare says, 
“Let them dance the Hay,” and in the second act of “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” he says, “Come now, a roundel 
and a fairy song.” Rounds and roundels are Irish terms, 
and it is almost unnecessary to explain that a “Fairy 
song” is the exact English equivalent of the Irish Ceol 
sidhe (pronounced Kyol shee) meaning “Fairy music.” 

“Bonny Sweet Robin” is an Irish tune popular since 
the sixteenth century and “ Whoop! do me no harm, Good 
Man,” twice referred to in “ A Winter’s Tale” (act 4, 
scene 3), is better known in Ireland as “Paddy Whack.” 

“ Well-a-day or Essex’s Last Good Night” is of Irish 
origin, and dates from the sixteenth century. It was used 
as a tune for the “ Lamentation-song ” written for Robert, 
Earl of Essex, Viceroy of Ireland, who was beheaded 
on Ash Wednesday, 1601. It has all the characteristics 
of the Irish Caoine (keen) or lamentation for the dead. 

“The Fading,” mentioned in the fourth act of “A 
Winter’s Tale” is an Irish dance tune called the Rinnce 
Fada, or Long Dance, which to this day is called “ The 
Faddy ” in Celtic Cornwall. Another favorite Irish dance, 
the hornpipe, is mentioned in the same act of the same 
play by Shakespeare when he says “There is but one 
Puritan amongst them, and he sings psalms to hornpipes.” 

In “Two Gentlemen of Verona” (act 1, scene 2), allu- 
sion is made to the old tune of “ Light o’ Love,” and in 
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“Much Ado About Nothing” (act 3, scene 4), Shake- 
speare says “ Clap us into Light 0’ Love that goes without 
a burden, do you sing it and I’ll dance it!” An old Irish 
lady once said to the writer of this article, who was en- 
gaged in the pleasant task of taking down from her 
singing of it a lovely old folk-song. “You know,” said 
she, “some songs is chorusable, and some isn’t.” What 
she meant was that some songs had what Shakespeare 
called a “burden.” Piers Plowman in 1362, used it as 
“Hey troly, loly lo,” Shakespeare as “Hey, nonny, 
nonny,” and the “chorusable” part of the old Irish lady’s 
ballad was “Right-fol, right fol, tiddy fol day.” 

Shakespeare in “ Twelfth Night” introduces the Irish 
air “ Yellow Stockings,” a sixteenth century air, better 
known in Ireland as Jss cuma liom (I don’t care). The 
name has reference to the saffron stockings of the medi- 
eval Irish. Saffron was a regal and a bardic color in 
ancient Ireland. Kingsley in his novel “ Westward Ho” 
refers to the “ Saffron rags of the Irish chiefs.” Green 
as a color had no significance in Ireland until 1798, and 
in 1795 Ireland was referred to for the first time in all 
history as the “ Emerald Isle.” Moore wedded the tune 
“Yellow Stockings” to his beautiful lyric, “ Fairest put 
on awhile.” 

Shakespeare himself, if not a born Irishman, was cer- 
tainly of Celtic stock, and, as has been shown, was closely 
in touch with Irish cultural matters. 

To most Irish people, who think that Irish culture 
begins and ends with the Romantic Comedy drama and 
the saccharine mush about “ Silver Haired Mothers ” and 
“Wild Irish Roses” that is hammered out in Tin Pan 
Alley, the “ King Lear” discovery will mean little, but 
to those who know Ireland’s place in the literary, musical 
and artistic history of the world, Professor Stevers’ dis- 
covery is of supreme interest. It adds another to the 
long list of debts Ireland owes to the German savants. 


REVIEWS 


The Legacy af the Middle Ages. Edited by C. G. Crump and 
E. F. Jacos. New York: American Branch, Oxford University 
Press. $3.50. 

Not unlikely, whoever begins this volume will be inclined to 
read on. As the chapters succeed one another, he will find him- 
self being both cnlightened and entertained. The volume lacks 
that harmony of background and unity of matter that a single 
pen would have given its essays; however, there is no real con- 
flict of thought. All the contributors are agreed that the legacy 
of the Middle Ages is too great to be computed. The first five 
chapters deal with things of the mind and spirit, the Christian 
life, art, literature, philosophy, education. In the heart of the 
book come three papers on law. What remains is concerned with 
the fabric of society and government, the position of women, the 
economic activity of towns, royal power and administration and 
political thought. The curious-minded will find the paper on 
handwriting by the Oxford paleographer, Mr. E. A. Lowe, par- 
ticularly interesting. The classical scholar will be genuinely 
pleased with Professor Jenkins essay of medieval Latin literature. 
For some modern educators who question the rights both of 
parents and of the Church in matters pedagogical, the opening 
sentence of the chapter on education will be illuminating: ‘“ The 
Chief Justice ruling in 1410 that the education of children was 
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a ‘spiritual’ matter, that is one beyond the cognizance of the 
King’s Bench was asserting history as well as law; from the 
earliest to the latest Middle Ages public education throughout 
the West was the function of the Church.” Those liberals who 
hold that the Church is to teach only religion will find food for 
serious thought in Mr. Adamson’s outline of medieval education. 
He not only tells his readers what the Church did, but phil- 
osophizes about her reasons for doing it. Perhaps the most un- 
satisfactory essays are those on “The Christian Life,” “ Phil- 
osophy,” and “The Position of Women.” Their authors are 
always sympathetic with the Middle Ages but a bias against Rome 
is not unconcealed. Facts, some of them are inaccurate, are made 
to bolster theories and at times very questionably interpreted. 
Unpredudiced readers will supplement their study of the volume 
by Bede Jarrett’s “Social Theories of the Middle Ages” which 


covers substantially the same ground from the Catholic angles. 
W.I.L. 





The Study of the Bible. By L. Cr. Frizion, S.S. Trans- 
lated by Jonn C. Revirtre, S.J. New York: P. J. Kenedy and 
Sons. $3.00. 

Discerning scholarship, prudent conservatism and a charming 
simplicity were all combined in the making of “The Study of 
the Bible.” The book falls naturally into parts. The first, ad- 
dressed to ordinary students, deals with such introductory con- 
siderations as the nature and extent of inspiration, the tw dis- 
pensations and their meeting in Christ who is always “ hidden 
under the veil of the letter.” The author has many suggestions 
for the use of the Bible in the pulpit, and here his standards are 
inexorable. He has little patience with the extravagant accom- 
modations which often disfigure a sermon and makes a strong 
appeal for the use of texts in their literal sense. The second part, 
addressed to the scientific student and the professor of Scripture, 
draws an exalted picture of what the Catholic exegete should 
be. We need but recall the excellent work done by Father Fillion 
himself to know that he has practised what he preaches. But 
the book is no textbook. It is a series of entertaining chats, of 
sound advice coming from a Nestor among exegetes to a younger 
generation of priests and seminarians. Though written primarily 
for priests and seminarians, the book will be read with profit 
by our educated laity. The fact that Father Reville is the trans- 
lator is sufficient assurance that the English version has all the 
charm of the original. We think, however, that the author would 
have preferred the indicative to the imperative in the translation 
of scrutamini scripturas (John v. 39); he certainly prefers 


this interpretation in his commentary, and this is more in keeping 


with the context. = ax S. 





George the Fourth. By SHane Les.ie. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company. $4.00. 

Somewhere in this volume it is written that biography has 
become stranger than fact and more interesting than fiction. This 
applies undoubtedly to contemporary biographical writing, in 
which the supreme ambition of the author is to reveal startling 
personal secrets and to probe the soul with the inquisitiveness 
of the new psychology. George IV is a rich subject for such a 
biographical method. He had a multitude of secrets and an 
amazingly diversified character. He was as varied in vice as 
in virtue, he was amiable and he was vicious, and, except in the 
most generic traits, he was not consistent with himself at any 
particular moment or in any contrasted moments. A characteri- 
zation of him made by Princess Lieven, that “he was not a bad 
man, but was capable of bad actions,” is a key to the biog- 
raphies that have been written about him. The Victorians spared 
no abuse in their condemnation of him; they were highly scan- 
dalized, and with reason, because they looked principally upon 
his “bad actions.” The present-day biographers are more sym- 
pathetic to him; while they fully admit the badness of his actions, 
they concentrate their efforts on proving that he was not wholly 
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a “bad man.” Thus Mr. Leslie does not condone the reprehen- 
sible viciousness of George; but he strives to explain it by the 
unfortunate circumstances in which George, with his peculiar 
temperament, was placed. Mr. Leslie goes even beyond this, for 
he takes great pains to prove that George had many admirable 
qualities that his contemporaries never suspected and that his 
biographers have chosen to disregard. In its general plan, the 
biography appears somewhat disordered at first glance; on con- 
sideration, however, the method in the madness becomes evident. 
The chapters are named as portraits might be. After the pre- 
liminary study, entitled “The Prince of Wales,” the chapters 
are headed by the names of the women who, in succession, ruled 
er ruined George’s career. The one exception to this is the chap- 
ter inscribed “George the Fourth.” Under these titles, the full 
life, public and private, of George is reviewed. And not only 
his portrait is drawn minutely, but innumerable sketches are 
flashed of the characters of all who were closely associated with 
him. Several appendices contain some valuable documentary evi- 
dence. There is one saint, and only one, in the biography. Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, the true wife of George, is shown as she really was, 
a pure woman, a faithful wife, and an ardent and pious Catholic. 


In style, the volume scintillates with verbal firecrackers. 
F. X. T. 


Music and the Music Makers. By ConstANce Morse. 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. $3.00. 

Written and planned for young students and music-lovers, is 
Miss Morse’s statement about the purpose of her volume. Surely, 
she did not intend to exclude the elderly lovers of music from 
reading her charming story. It might safely be remarked that 
the elders would enjoy her volume as much as the young stu- 
dents would profit by it. She begins her history with those 
earliest times about whose musical history so very little is known, 
and she closes it with a description of “the new tonal systems now 
in use” whose future “is impossible to tell.” This survey is 
supremely well-ordered. It presents a mass of information but 
with perfect clarity. As is fitting, the origins of modern music 
are shown in their first developments in the Church, for the 
Church is the mother of music as she is of the other arts. For cen- 
turies, the only scientific music, as distinguished from the natural 
expressionism through rhythm, was found in the cloister. In suc- 
cession there developed the Ambrosian Chants, the Gregorian 
Schola Cantorum, and the restorations and embellishments of the 
angelic composer, Palestrina. By the Church, music was given to 
the world, and to secular uses. Instrumental music became dis- 
tinguished from the vocal, more sublime aspirations demanded 
new instruments, highly coordinated forms developed from simple 
rhythms, from minstrelsy came opera, from miracle plays the 
oratorio, from a reed-pipe and a lyre came the orchestra. Miss 
Morse has told the story of musical expansion from many view- 
points, by critical analysis, by technical exposition, by historical 
sequence and by biographical detail. Quite the most informative 
phase of her book is that devoted to a list, historical as well as 
contemporary, of the music-masters. The second part of the 
volume consists of a series of brief biographies of the musical 
geniuses from Bach to MacDowell, seventeen in all. These in- 
terpretative sketches are done with skill and insight. G. P. L. 


New 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

By Way of Amusement.—Fools can ask more questions than 
fools can answer, and so with wise men. Even the wisest of us 
succumbed to the mah-jong epidemic, and then to the cross-word 
puzzle craze; we are endangered by the new and more humiliating 
passion, that of showing us to the assembled guests as ignorant 
as we are. “Ask Me Another” (The Viking Press. $1.60), 
is a series of information tests for any and every occasion of 
amusement; who or what or how or when may be hurled at us 
when we least expect it, so that we who desire to be reputed 
wise must quickly memorize the encyclopedias. These quizzes 
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were compiled by Justin Spafford and Lucien Esty, and are forty 
in number. If you reach a low score in private, you may 
console yourself by testing your best friend’s ignorance in public. 
But we can all learn a great deal of unnecessary information from 
this latest fad. 

The dwellers in suburbia make a desperate effort to find their 
amusement in the social diversions of their community group. 
A mildly humorous chronicle of the activities of the dwellers 
in suburbia is given in “ The Younger Married Set” (Houghton, 
Mifflin. $1.75), by George S. Chappell. What happens at the 
Governor’s Ball of the Country Club, at the literary society, at 
the tennis and golf matches, and to the husbands, is described with 
some ability and a sufficient humor. The illustrations are well- 
done in the usual style of Gluyas Williams. 

“Speaking of Store Teeth” (Dorrance. $1.00), by Marshall 
Breeden, is suggestive of Irvin Cobb only in its title. It is obvi- 
ously an attempt at humor, and an obvious attempt to be witty is 
always less than successful. The illustrations by Theo. van Cina 
are of the same quality as the text. 





Pulpit Echoes.—Ranking high among the Catholic preachers of 
the Far West stands the Rev. A. M. Skelly, O.P. Out of his 
ripened priestly, pulpit and retreat experience he has gathered 
together for nuns a series of ascetic talks under the suggestive 
title “ Retreat Conferences for Religious Sisterhoods” (Herder. 
$1.75). Viewing the annual retreat chiefly as a preparation for 
death, it is from this angle the distinguished Dominican both 
chooses and develops his topics. The result is that he offers for 
the most part, serious, sober, thoughts on sin and kindred subjects. 
But they are presented neither gloomily nor depressingly. They 
are, moreover, well-ordered, and enriched with copious Scriptural 
texts and illustrations. Undoubtedly they will be profitable for 
those for whom they were primarily intended. 

Clerics will assuredly welcome the publication of “A Re- 
treat for the Clergy” (Herder. $1.75), by the Right Rev. J. T. 
Murphy, C.S.Sp., Bishop of Port Louis (Mauritius). Originally 
delivered in many dioceses of Ireland, and in St. Louis, St. Paul 
and Philadelphia in the United States, the meditations and con- 
ferences that make up the retreat and extend over four days, 
were always and everywhere enthusiastically received. 

A subtitle to “ The Republic and the Church” (Herder. $1.50), 
prepares the reader for the subject-matter of the Lenten lectures 
which the Rev. John A. McClorey, S.J., presents in that volume. 
They are mainly concerned, it announces, with the two outstand- 
ing contemporary evils, divorce and birth control. Each is handled 
in a forceful, adequate and satisfying way. Father McClorey does 
not hesitate to meet proponents of these two pernicious doctrines 
in their own plain-speaking way. In the last analysis the strug- 
gle is one of reason and Revelation pitted against mere sentiment 
and there can be no doubt about the security of the Jesuit’s posi- 
tion against his adversaries. The opening and closing sermons in 
the volume discuss the relation of the Catholic Church toward our 

Government: apart from their intrinsic merit their timeliness 
is sufficient to recommend them. 





Poetic Imaginings.—In a preface to “Incense” (O’Brien Co., 
Pueblo, Colorado), a collection of poems by Vera Marie Tracy, 
Rev. Joseph F. Higgins states that the author has been an invalid, 
almost completely paralyzed, for nigh twenty years. That would 
be an incitement to treat her poems kindly and reverently. How- 
ever, her poems do not require praise for any such extrinsic 
reason; they are inherently and in themselves praiseworthy poems. 
As religious and subjective outpourings of a fervent soul, they 
are quite above the ordinary devotional verse. They are authentic 
in their inspiration and convincing in thought and imagination. 
And in their expression they show a firm and a flexible mastery of 
poetic technique. Because of her condition, the author naturally 
tends towards introspection; but even thus, she manages to find 
a wide variety of helpful and beautiful thoughts. 
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This Day’s Madness. 28 Humorous Stories. Ladies and 
Gentlemen. The Manchu Cloud. Comrade Jill. 


Since legislation seems to be a panacea for all ills, a law should 
be passed against preserving the anonymity of good novelists. 
“This Day’s Madness” (Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50), is by the author 
of “Miss Tiverton Goes Out,” and vice-versa. Never has the 
tyranny of family over individual been shown so deadly effective 
as in this story. The Moncktons are exclusive, stiffly upright and 
righteous, governed by traditions and the family council and the 
retired parson; they all think the same in all generations about 
all questions. But the mother of Lettie came from a family of 
free-thinkers; and Lettie Monckton is thus endowed with two 
incompatible strains, plus a third element that is herself. No 
wonder she is capricious and does not behave too well towards 
anyone and is so aggravating. The author, be it he or more likely 
she, is a master-analyst of character and a subtle, elusive cre- 
ator of situation and of atmosphere The author’s treatment of 
the problem is as ruthless but as smooth as decapitation by a 
razor-sharp guillotine. 


Whether a story be judged funny or not, depends on the pe- 
culiar mood in which one finds himself. It also depends on the 
peculiar brand of humor or wit that naturaily affects one. “28 
Humorous Stories” (Appleton. $2.50), cannot therefore be said 
to be universally humorous. The selections have been made from 
old and new sources by Ernest Rhys and C. A. Dawson-Scott. 
The reviewer can honestly affirm that many of the stories amused 
him, many caused him to chuckle, and some left the corners of 
his mouth turned down. He cannot foresee, since humor is so 
subjective, what the effect of the stories may be on other read- 
ers: he can merely testify for his own risibilities. The authors 
include Mark Twain, Joseph Lincoln, Stephen Leacock, W. W. 


Jacobs and twenty-four others. 


The satire of Irvin S. Cobb leaves no sting. It pleases at once 
and inculcates a moral. Under the title, “ Ladies and Gentlemen” 
(Cosmopolitan. $2.00), Mr. Cobb presents eleven half-humorous, 
half-serious studies of human nature, national and international. 
Where there is much excellence, it is difficult to discriminate, 
but far easier to select types. A comment on two of the studies 
may serve to give an insight into the character of the rest. “A 
Lady and a Gentleman,” albeit not without pathos, portrays how 
much of good there is in the worst of us. Another story reads 
a needed lesson to foreign cousins, who, while taking pride in their 
ancestral culture make use of ovr hospitality to belittle us. 


There is a charm about an historical novel all its own. It mingles 
the useful with the sweet. “The Manchu Cloud” (Duffield. 
$2.00), by James W. Bennett, is an historical novel picturing 
vividly the present days of the celestial republic. The main 
features are three, to wit, Manchu plottings, democratic reaction, 
Chinese mentality. Of the leading characters, perhaps the most 
accurately drawn is the much advertised Christian general, Feng- 
Yu-hsiang. He is the same kind cf a Christian in fiction as he 
seems to be in reality, no Christian at all. There is a romance 
interwoven with the basic plot, somewhat inferior to the his- 
torical portions of the book. 


Propaganda against Communism is hydraheaded. Herbert 
Adams contributes his mite through the medium of fiction. In 
this fine tale of his, “ Comrade Jill” (Lippincott. $2.00), he in- 
cidentally reveals the insidious motives and plots of the dyed-in- 
the-wool Communists. The Honorable Jill Addington, a young 
lady of sweetness and character, innocently and wholly unsuspi- 
ciously, becomes involved in the malicious plot of the Communists 
to stage a nation-wide strike in England in 1931. The plot fails 
disastrously, and the Honorable Jill emerges triumphant, rejoicing 
in the devotion of a new-found friend, Michael Chard. 
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Communications 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department. 


The Cantonese Troops 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It is indeed with surprise that I read the article, “ Canton: The 
Revolutionist’s Paradise,” in your issue of February 26. It can- 
not but give a completely false idea of the conditions as they 
exist in China at the present day. It is, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, a part of that great system of propaganda of which 
the writer himself speaks. 

The compass of a letter does not permit me to take up the 
article in detail, and point out its many inconsistencies. The very 
attempt of the Cantonese to establish a Government by the in- 
troduction of anarchy is enough to convict the movement. “A 
man is known by the company he keeps” is true of peoples, as 
well as individuals, and the presence of Russian advisers with 
every group of the Cantonese soldiers proclaims the nature and 
ultimate purpose of the campaign. Daily happenings make this 
more and more evident. 

The concluding paragraph of the article is startling. A glance 
at any Catholic paper is sufficient to refute it. No issue appears 
in which there is wanting, not one but several articles narrating 
the hardships undergone by the Catholic missionaries, at the 
hands of these Cantonese hordes, or the mobs incited to violence 
by the accompanying Bolshevist agitators. The writer has per- 
sonal knowledge of the happenings in the Vicariate of Yu-kiang, 
Kiangsi, which has suffered greatly during the last few months 
through the depredations of these so-called soldiers. He has 
seen them in action, though at that time they were called ban- 
dits. Practically all of the Church property has been seized, much 
of it wantonly destroyed. The Bishop, priests, and nuns are in 
daily danger of capture, daily exposed to the greatest indignities. 
At least one priest, Father Sagader, C.M., of Hokow, is held 
as hostage, to be put to death in case of military reverses. The 
Blessed Sacrament has on some occasions been sacrilegiously pro- 
faned, when an unexpected attack was made upon the church. 
The churches of the Vicariate are now the scene of communistic 
meetings and obscene orgies. The sacred ministry can be exer- 
cised only from places of hiding. Propagandists are bending every 
effort to induce Christians to apostatize, and rewarding those that 
fall. Thus has the Nationalist Government (?) “no quarrel with 
Christianity,” thus “are missionaries welcome as formerly,” thus 
“may they function in China, without interference as always.” 
P. B. Misner, C.M. 


Denver. 


Communistic Danger 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May J be allowed to protest against the statement “The Pil- 
grim” makes in his column in your issue of February 19 re- 
garding some remarks I made before the recent regional meet- 
ing of the Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems, held in 
Springfield, Ill.? I certainly did not underestimate the dangers of 
Communism under every aspect except the economic. No sane 
economist can pretend that there is any immediate danger of the 
United States sarrendering to a communistic regime. In all other 
ways I emphasized its dangers and was at pains to point out that 
the way to combat Communism was not with the policeman’s 
bludgeon and the jail, but by matching true ideas against false 
ideas, true morals against false morals, true concepts of society 
against erroneous concepts of society. I emphasized the fact that 
Communists could not be converted until they were shown that 
the essential truths and ideals in which they believed were better 
conserved in our system than in theirs. If this be heresy then 
many impeccably orthodox Catholics have been heretics. 

In writing this protest I am not so anxious to vindicate myself 
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as I am to defend the Catholic Conference on Industrial Prob- 
lems as a forum for the expression of sound Catholic principles. 
Those who know me best will never accuse me of believing or 
stating that “All is well” with society as presently constituted. 
Bourbonnais, Ill. J. W. R. Macurreg, C.S.V. 


[A re-reading of the “ Pilgrim’s” words will convince Father 
Maguire that he is unduly exercised over the matter. There was 
no question of advocacy of heresy by him. Though he was not 
referred to ly name, his remarks were cited merely as au intro- 
duction to a statement to which Father Maguire assents in his let- 
ter, namely, that the danger of the adoption of other theories of 
the Communists besides their eccnomic fallacy is serious enough. 
The widespread defense of Calles and the CROM is evidence of 
this. In any case, the orthodoxy of the Catholic Conference on. 
Industrial Problems was not involved—Ed. Amenrica.] 


Another Hero for American Youth 
To the Editor of America: 

While they are proposing heroes for American youth I wonder 
if I too may offer one? Already St. Aloysius and Blessed Jean 
de Brébeuf, both Jesuits, have been named. Incidentally my hero- 
also happens to be a Jesuit. I mean Father William Doyle. 

Of course it is far from my mind to propose Father Doyle in 
preference to the other two. There is no question here of de- 
bating over the merits of our heroes. But surely there are enough 
American youths to allow place for these three and many more. 
Father Doyle would, I think, appeal just as strongly to most of 
our young men as either St. Aloysius or Blessed Jean. Cer- 
tainly this much is true: many boys who may perhaps find the 
austerity of St. Aloysius, as presented to them, not sufficiently 
attractive, and who, for some reason or other may fail to bridge 
the gap of years separating them from the stalwart French 
Jesuit who gave his life for the Faith in America, will readily 
warm up to the earnest “human holiness” of the modern Jesuit. 

Boys will find a companion in Father Doyle—a hero of their 
own day. They will not find it difficult to roam with him over 
the hills of Ireland, to swim with him in the waters of Dublin 
Bay, to fight with him the battles of the campus and the inner 
fight that comes with one’s vocation. They will like his quick 
humor and his God-given ability to laugh at his own failures. 
And most of all—readers of America are too familiar with 
Father Doyle’s life to need any more details—they will like the 
Christ-like Padre of the trenches, the man who was “ Little Father 
Doyle, our priest” to hundreds of Irish soldiers, the hero for 
Christ whose personality has won for him so many other friends 
who have met him only through the medium of his splendidly 
written biography. 

Perhaps the brief outlines of a personal experience may illus- 
trate my point. A few years ago I met a little Methodist boy 
whose leg was veritably rotting away from a severe case of 
osteomalitis. He was a courageous youngster, just the type 
Father Doyle ought to attract. In the course of our acquaintance- 
ship I gave him a pamphlet life of Father Doyle. “Gee, have 
you got any more o’ them books?” he asked me the next day. 
He and the Padre were already fast friends. He read the large 
life (with the exception of those parts that deal solely with the 
interior life) and liked it. He had a relic of Father Doyle pinned 
to his bed and made a novena in the Padre’s honor. Two days 
after the completion of the novena the boy’s leg, which he hadi 
tried so hard to save, was amputated. Surely this seemed. to be 
the wrong way for Father Doyle to hold his friends. Yet the 
youngster did not change. He liked Father Doyle; and he fig- 
ured that if he had not prayed he would have lost not merely 
his leg but also his life. Quite a wholesome philosophy of life 
for a boy of thirteen—isn’t it? 

I cannot think of that lad without asking myself the question: 
“Tf Father Doyle can make such an appeal to this little Methodist 
boy, what cannot his influence be on Catholic youth?” 
Spokane. 


G. K. 











